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Research Laboratory 
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The research facilities of the General Electric Company are 
an asset of world-wide importance, as recent war work has 
so clearly demonstrated. Their advantages in pursuits of 
peace made them of inestimable value in time of war. 
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Bailey Cyclopedia 


of Horticulture 





Two or three years ago we were enabled 
to buy fifty sets of the Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture at a special price. We made a 


special price to you. The sets are nearly 








all gone. Do you want one of those left 


at $28.75? 
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DAWN AND DARK 


God with his million cares 
Went to the left or right, 
Leaving our world; and the day 
Grew night. 


Back from a sphere He came 
Over a starry lawn, 
Looked at our world; and the dark 
Grew dawn. 
By Norman Gale 
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Artificial Light To Control Egg Production 


BY JAMES E. RICE 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University 


ANY years of observation and the 
results of nearly three years’ ex- 


periments with artificial light in 
the control of egg production confirm 
our earlier belief that proper methods 
of illumination, the right kind of stock, 
and correct methods of feeding are the 
most satisfactory means of influencing 
egg production. The shift of the high 
peak of egg production from spring to 
fall on the farms where illumination is 
properly used is certain to have a mark- 
ed influence on the seasonal supply of 
fresh eggs and hence, on the quality, 
distribution, storage, and consumption 
of eggs, all of which should re-act favor- 
ably upon the producer who practices the 
most approved methods and_ thereby 
secures the advantage which will accrue 
to those who are able to secure large 
yields during periods of highest prices. 
Like every other improved method of 
production, it will act unfavorably upon 
the business of the person who does not 
practice it. He will suffer because he 
will be competing on uneven terms with 
his more skillful competitor. 
The proper use of illumination in the 
control of egg production creates a na- 


tural, not an artificial, condition as re- 
gards the hours of daylight. It merely 
restores to the domestic fowl the day- 
light conditions which she enjoyed in her 
native home near the equator. The 
number of hours of daylight for eating 
and exercise, the physical condition of 
the stock, the kind of rations fed, and 
the season of the year are all factors 
that must be taken into consideration 
if the most satisfactory results are to be 
secured. 

Illumination is proving our most 
powerful means of increasing egg prod- 
uction when prices are highest but it 
must be handled with caution and judg- 
ment if the desired results are to be 
obtained. The more powerful’ the 
agency, the greater is the necessity for 
handling it wisely. 

The following acrostic, spelling “it 
controls,” “illumination,” “gets more 
eggs,” has been prepared from facts fur- 
nished by members of the departments 
of poultry husbandry and rural engineer- 
ing to emphasize some of the more im- 
portant points to be observed in the 
practical use of illumination in the con- 
trol of egg production: 
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= the tropics where the domestic fowl originated, the length of the nights and 
days are essentially equal. As a result of this, the reproductive and digestive 
system of the fowl was developed to fit the environment of the twelve hour night 
and the twelve hour day. 


HE fowl, therefore, is like an alarm clock: she must be wound up about every 

twelve hours. In the winter time in the north her stomach strikes at about 
three or four o’clock in the morning. Not having the eyes of an owl to see in the 
dark, she has no alternative but to shiver and wait until daylight, or until the care- 
taker gets around to feed her. 


. ARRYING the domestic fowl from the tropics to the north temperate zone where 

the nights during the fall and winter are from thirteen to fifteen hours long has 
changed her habits but not her nature. She merely tucks her head under her 
wing and hibernates until spring. She still takes her vacation when she has the 
least to eat and to do. She acts from necessity rather than from choice. She is 


an “opportunist.” She lays when she has an opportunity to eat, exercise, and 
enjoy herself. 


VERCOMING the long nights by the right kind and amount of artificial light, 
feed, water, and exercise starts the egg-making machinery and automatically 
feeds it, lubricates it, and keeps it in repair. 


EVER “hang a monkey wrench on the safety valve.” The more delicate the 

machinery, the greater the danger in operating it. Regulate the speed to fit 
the machine, and avoid disastrous results. Low vitality hens are more likely to 
geo to pieces on account of over-lighting and over-feeding. 


IME is money. “Take time by the forelock.” Get eggs when the getting is 

good. Why board unproductive hens all winter just for the sake of their 
society? An early lay makes early pay. Pay the bills with high-priced eggs and 
save paying interest on what you owe. 


rT; OBBING Peter to pay Paul” pays. Robbing Peter of low-priced eggs in the 

spring and summer, and paying Paul in high-priced eggs in the fall and 
winter months suits the hen and satisfies the owner, tickles the consumer, and every- 
body is satisfied. Correct lighting does it. 


H, wad some power the gifts to gie us, to see oursel’s as some hens see us— 

in the dark. Let in the light. “Have a heart” and provide illumination so 
that fowls may have an opportunity to lay according to their nature. The laying 
hen is the happy hen. Let her lay and be happy. 


ET regularity in feeding and lighting be the rule. Always important, it is es- 
pecially so when fowls are tuned up to a high rate of production under illumina- 
tion, and sudden changes occur in care and weather. 


S ECURE the best trade and the highest prices by producing eggs when they are 
the scarcest and highest. It pays. 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHT TO CONTROL EGG PRODUCTION 


ees spring conditions; they are ideal for egg production. 


ITTER should be abundant, clean, and dry. It keeps the birds busy, warm, 
healthy, and happy. 


| = used early in the morning permits grain feeding the night before. The 
hens work while the owner sleeps. 


Cr wet mashes only to hasten development. Too much may be too forcing. 


Rate grains and ground feeds should be fed in proper proportions. Cornell 
Rations are balanced. 


| NCREASE action to improve digestion. Feed small amounts of grain frequently. 
yea grain is fed heavily about one hour before dimming. Hens fed too soon 
retire too early. 


Al grain should be scattered in the litter. Hens like to work for their living. 


States or hoppers should be used. They keep dry mash always accessible. 


fe IS necessary to keep pure water available at all times. (See Cornell Water 
Warming Device). The best layers are heaviest drinkers. 


O YSTER shells and grit should always be available. The hen is her own dentist. 


N JON is the time to provide fresh, unfrozen, green food. It aids digestion. 


IVE a twelve to fourteen. hour “feeding day” by supplementing normal daylight 
with artificial light, either morning or evening or both morning and evening, 
preferably more in the morning than in the evening. 


LIMINATE aartificial light very gradually in spring when the normal day be- 
comes twelve to fifteen hours long. 


? ‘URN time into money by using switches, time clocks, and dimming devices. 


AVE light by adjusting height and distance between lights and walls to fit the 


room. . (Continued on page 360) 





Selecting Roosters to Increase Production 


How to Find the Ones Whose Daughters Will Lay 
BY O. B. KENT 


Assistant Professor, Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University 


HE male is half the breeding 
"T tcc and it is most important that 

he should be the “better half.” Since 
there are always so many males to select 
from, his quality depends upon our 
ability to save the good ones and elimi- 
nate the poor ones. We breed from so 
many more hens than we do males that 
we have a good opportunity to select 
males that will be of better quality than 
the females. 

It is not possible to lay down any de- 
finite rule as to just what a male should 
look like or be, or to grade them all the 
way from poor to good. With our 
present knowledge it is possible to tell 
the very good males from the medium 
quality individuals and the mediocre 
from the poor males. Since there are 


always so many males to select from 


when growing birds it is possible to 
miss some of the good males and still 
have a number of good ones to breed 
from. 

Why should there be any difference be- 
tween males in appearance? For the 
same reason that there is such a dif- 
ference in the rate of growth and in the 
intensity with which hens lay. Some 
hens have the organs and ability to lay 
an egg once in every twenty-four hours; 
others are not able to produce an egg 
oftener than once in forty-eight hours, 
altho both have the same feed and care. 
If one hen can lay faster and grow fast- 
er than another, it is a pretty good in- 
dication that she is better equipped to 
digest large amounts of feed quickly. In 
order to study this problem, cockerels 
were killed and measurements taken of 
the various parts of the body. There were 
three different lots of cockerels killed. 
Two of the lots were from birds of some- 
what similar pedigree; the third lot 
were from hens bred for low production. 
The first lot consisted of individuals 


showing good body type and the second 
lot exemplified poor body type. It is read- 
ily possible to pick out birds that are 
deep bodied, as distinct from those that 
are shallow bodied. The measurements 
show that there was a decided organic 
difference between the two lots. The 
third lot of low pedigree birds were 
similar in measurements to the poor 
type birds. The measurements show 
that the good birds were relatively 
shorter in bone with the exception of the 
keel bone which was relatively longer, 
and that they had relatively larger 
hearts, gizzards, and intestines. The 
wings and legs of the poor birds, al- 
though they were larger, were not as 
heavy because they were not as well 
fleshed. A careful comparison of the 
birds shows quite clearly that the second 
lot were poorer fleshed, longer in bone, 
and more shallow in body. 

Unfortunately we cannot tell how 
large a heart, gizzard, or intestine a bird 
has before we kill him. If we could, 
it would undoubtedly simplify matters 
considerably. It only makes it a little 
more difficult and a whole lot more in- 
teresting to have to determine a male’s 
value by looking at him. 

Some body measurements that we took 
a year ago give an idea of the possibili- 
ties of studying males. In December, 
1918, all the males that were bred from 
in the spring and that were still alive 
were measured. Along’ with other 
measurements, the length of back, the 
depth from back to keel bone, and the 
distance from the point of the keel bone 
to the base of the tail were measured. 
The distance from the keel to tail divided 
by the other two measurements gives a 
figure that shows quite a strong relation- 
ship to the production of the daughters. 
The five best males, as shown by thi: 
figure, had forty-four daughters that 





SELECTING ROOSTERS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


“A good male should be friendly and courageous.” 
a hundred and ninety-five e: 


averaged one hundred and eighty-six 
eggs from November 1 to November 1. 
The six males that were poorest accord- 
ing to the measurements had forty-eight 
daughters that averaged one hundred 
and fifty-five eggs from November 1 to 
November 1. To establish how close this 
relationship is, will require a large num- 
ber of additional measurements. It is 
hoped that when the pullets now in the 
first laying year have completed it, more 
complete data will be available. 
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The daughters of this one averaged 
s the first year 

We will now try to describe the char- 
acters to consider in selecting a male. 
The best male grows most rapidly and 
matures first. So select at broiler age 
the largest, best developed, and best 
fleshed males to keep for breeding pur- 
poses. The best breeders are the best 
broilers but ought not to be sold as 
such. Good cockerels at that time should 
appear deep bodied and short legged. 
They should be full in breast and ab- 


domen. A long legged, rangy, knock- 
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kneed, spindle necked, hump backed 
cockerel should not be saved with the 
idea that, because of his slower maturity, 
he will develop into a larger bird. For 
a chicken to be most profitable it must 
be fast growing and fast laying, for the 
longer it takes to grow, the more it 
costs; the slower it lays, the less it pro- 
duces. 

Of the males kept for breeding pur- 
poses, the best ones have large, full, 
prominent eyes. The eyelids form a 
large oval ring around the eye so that 
the eyeball has plenty of room to play 
back and forth and see everything there 
is to eat and anything else that may be 
going on. A poor bird frequently has 
sunken eyes and circular eyelids that 
closely fit the eyeball and hence hasn’t 
as good a range of vision. Overhang- 
ing or prominent eyebrows are frequent- 
ly found on birds that tend to become 
broody, so that unless one is particular- 
ly anxious to develop a broody strain it 
is well to select males with bold or 


prominent eyes. 
The head of a good bird is generally 


moderately short. A poor bird is liable 
to have a long crow head or a short 
fat head. While it is not always true, 
by any manner of means, the comb tends 
to follow the head in a good male and 
stick up in a poor male. The comb 
points have a broad base in the first 
and are frequently mere pencil points 
in the last. 

The neck is quite an important section 
for it discloses the long boned, skinny 
individual. The poor bird has a long, 
thin neck with the feathers drawn up 
away from the body, while the good bird 
has a large full neck. The neck is so 
full that it blends almost imperceptibly 
with the body. 

The back of a good bird is flat, moder- 
ately short, and wide from one end to 
the other. If it is narrow and humped 
up with the back bone forming a promi- 
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nent ridge it indicates low production. 
The back should appear about the same 
width in front of the tail as it is across 
the hips. Width helps give the body the 
appearance of being flat or straight on 
the sides. Bulging or loose feathered 
sides are not at all desirable. 

The breast is one of the most if not 
the most important section. It should 
be deep, round, and full,—the deeper the 
better. The ‘body should be full and 
deep enough so that but litile of the 
drumsticks or legs show. The abdomen 
should be full enough to be evenly bal- 
anced with the breast. In considering 
depth of body and fullness of breast, do 
not mistake feather length for body 
depth. In breeds like the Cochin, an ap- 
parent depth of body is merely loose 
fluffy feathers. If you will take such a 
bird in your hands and hold it with your 
thumbs ‘on the middle of the back, the 
palms of your hands pressing against 
the sides of the bird and your fingers on 
the keel, you can quickly tell whether it 
is a really deep bodied bird or merely 
a camouflaged depth. 

In making this measurement hold the 
little finger on the front of the keel and 
one of the others on the rear end of the 
keel bone. The keel should be long and 
unless it is curved, due to its length, it 
should run parallel to the back. If the 
bird has an especially long keel bone it 
will be curved,—usually a_ desirable 
characteristic. 

In addition to the body characteristics 
described, a good male should be friendly 
and courageous. A male that is nervous 
or is a coward is rarely a good producing 
bird. Of course, not all good fighting 
or courageous birds sire good producing 
hens but their daughters are less liable 
to be frightened or affected by a change 
in condition and so will lay more steadily 
and consistently. A good male is proud 
of himself and by his frequent crowing 
calls attention to that fact. 





Catching Chicken Thieves with Science 


How College Experts are Helping to Abolish a Serious Menace 


show matter. It is a crime which 

has been minimized by public 
mirth and indifference, and encouraged 
by the difficulty of getting 
convictions thru purely circumstantial 
evidence. For some years, the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry here has been 
working to bring the more serious as- 
pects of the situation to public conscious- 


C HICKEN stealing is not a minstrel- 


cularly fine specimens from the Rice 
flock. This theft occurred shortly after 
a fresh snowfall, and it was quite easy 
to trace the footsteps of the thief to his 
home. Moreover, this thief was seen 
abroad by a neighbor long after the hour 
that honest men usually wander about 
other peoples’ property. Other facts 
bearing on the suspect’s habits and local 
reputation were established, making as 


The chicken thieves were tried before a real county judge 


ness, and to perfect methods by which 
scientific testimony could be brought to 
bear against alleged offenders. 

The movement in this direction, which 
reached its high point a month ago in a 
poultry mock trial held in Roberts As- 
sembly, may be said to have taken start 
some five years back, when the poultry 
department held the first mock trial of 
this sort. A comparison of the evi- 
dence introduced at the two trials, and 
of its effectiveness, serves well to show 
just how much progress. has been made 
in the work. 

The first trial, which was conducted 
by winter course students under the 
supervision of Professor Rice, centered 
around the actual theft of some parti- 


excellent a chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence as could be desired—but it was all 
merely circumstantial and the suspect 
had to be acquitted. 

This year’s trial was different. Dur- 
ing the intervening five years, the de- 
partment had become more and more 
aroused to the need of definite mea- 
sures. Reports of thefts kept coming in 
from all over the state, many of these 
going beyond the bounds of petty lar- 
ceny, and some involving the loss of as 
many as two hundred birds, and the con- 
sequent cancellation of the year’s profits 
for that particular grower. Experts of 
the department kept at work on methods 
for identifying individual fowls and, in 
1917, when an important case of poultry 
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larceny came into the Ithaca courts, the 
expert testimony of Doctor O. B. Kent. 
secured the conviction of the culprit. 

In this trial of February 7, 1920, regu- 
lar students in poultry conducted the de- 
fense, and winter course students the 
prosecution. County Judge Willard M. 
Kent presided, and the student lawyers 
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EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 








on both sides were coached by Ithaca 
lawyers. The “mock” case was care- 
fully worked out, following in outline 
the case of five years previous, but scorn- 
ing such circumstantial features as foot- 
prints in the snow. That was no longer 
necessary. 
(Continued on page 354) 


in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 


VI. 


Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 


City W ages on the Farm 


Poultry Versus Cows to Keep the Boys at Home 


O KEEP the young men on the hill 
T farms from going to the city, they 
must be assured of a labor income 
equal to that which they would receive 
in the city. Not only that, but this in- 
come must be earned with no more hours 
of work than would be required in the 
city. In addition, the farm must have as 
many as possible of the city conveniences. 
I have learned by actual experience 
and close study, that the small poultry 
farm comes the nearest to meeting these 
requirements. My idea is a small farm 
having New York as the main market 
for its poultry products. There 
be three or four cows to furnish skim 
milk for the chicks and milk, butter, and 
cream for the family. The farmer 
cught to follow some such crop rotation 
as corn, oats, wheat or rye, and hay. 
By using all the manure produced by the 
‘stock and poultry, and properly supple- 
menting it with applications of lime and 
phosphate, the land ought to increase in 
fertility by leaps and bounds. 

The necessary equipment for a pro- 
fitable poultry farm must include some 
of the city conveniences, such as good 
fresh running water on tap at all neces- 
sary places, electric lights for the home 





BY CHARLES P. LEASURE 
Hillsdale Farm, Nichols, N. Y. 


would . 


and hen-houses, and a power plant to 
drive the labor saving machinery. 

I keep about five hundred Single Comb 
White Leghorns, and a small dairy of 
six or eight cows and three or four head 
of young stock to replace the poorer cows. 
I belong to the Tioga County Dairy Im- 
provement Association and have kept 
accurate account of both the dairy and 
peultry enterprises. My show 
that I can earn a labor income from 
poultry ten times greater than I can 
from the dairy, altho I work the same 
number of hours for each. Next fall I 
intend to sell my cows, (they are winter 
milkers and ought to find a _ ready 
market); then place some good pullets 
in the barn and compare the labor in- 
comes. 

Calories are something new to the 
average farmer, and altho I have not 
studied out the relative cost of produc- 
tion, still I do know fromm the weekly news 
letter of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that last December 
I received ten cents for one hundred 
calories in eggs and one and a third 
cents for the same number of calories 
in milk. 

The poultrymen of Tioga County are 
starting a new sort of an organization 


figures 






CITY WAGES ON 


THE FARM 


“We feel that there is a bright future for the poultry industry” 


suggested by Professor L. M. Hurd and 
highly recommended by E. R. Zimmer, 
our farm bureau manager. 

Each community elects a committee 
of five poultrymen and the chairmen 
of all the community committees make 
up a county committee. Both the county 
and community committees consult with 


the farm bureau manager and lay out a 
program of work. 
We feel that there is a bright future 


for the poultry industry. We have a 
live wire for a farm bureau manager 
and with his help we are going to put 
Tioga County on the map as a leader 
in poultry matters. 
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Modern Conveniences from Poultry 





Production Figures Prove that Electric Lighting Pays 
BY CLAUDE S. SMITH 
Lodi, New York 


E BEGAN our poultry business 
WV some ten years ago with a few 

hens given us when we began 
farming for ourselves. I refer to we, 
meaning the good wife, a most necessary 
partner in the poultry business. 

These hens were of all ages and colors, 
and of mixed breeding. We followed the 
easiest method of improving the strain, 
by obtaining hatching eggs from a 
neighbor who we knew had good stock. 
At first we hatched under hens and later 
purchased incubators and colony brood- 
ers, keeping the most promising of the 
old hens and increasing the flock with 
the pullets raised. 

We used no systematic: method of 
culling until September, 1918, when the 
Farm Bureau and College of Agricul- 
ture gave a culling demonstration at 
our farm. We have since found cull- 
ing of great value in improving the 
flock. 

On Christmas day, 1918, we installed 
an electric lighting plant for a thirty 
days’ trial. The results were such that 
the house, barns, and poultry house are 
now completely lighted, and we have an 
electric flat-iron and washing outfit in 
the house. The lights in the poultry 
house are turned on by a time-switch at 
half past five in the morning, and off by 
a dimmer switch in the evening, allowing 
the hens to find the perches while it is 
still light. 

Following is a record of hens kept, 
eggs laid, and the products sold for the 
three years 1917, 1918 and 1919. The 
account is incomplete because our family 
of three is supplied with plenty of eggs 
the year ’round, and many roosters are 


canned in the fall for use the following 
spring and summer, to say nothing of all 
the meat that is used fresh. In 1917, 
our one hundred and seventy hens laid 
15,164 eggs that sold for $437.21; in 
1918, one hundred and eighty-five chick- 
ens laid 18,707 eggs that sold for $638.76. 
In the last week of 1918, we installed our 
lighting plant, and in 1919 the produc- 
tion jumped to 21,729 eggs which sold 
for $990.09. Not only was there an in- 
creased production, but this production 
came in the winter months when eggs 
were at a premium. Thus in January, 
1917, we gathered 449 eggs from 170 
hens; in January, 1919, we gathered 
3465 from 190 layers, of which 95 were 
pullets. Similarly, the records show 
that during the winter months when 
production is usually lowest, the hens 
were giving excellent accounts of them- 
selves and the returns amply justified 
the installation of the lights. 

About 240 pullets were raised in 
1919, bringing the flock up to 349 on 
January 1, 1920. One of the greatest 
difficulties of the average farmer is in 
raising enough pullets to keep the flock 
as large as possible. As a consequence, 
many hens are retained in the flock long 
after they are profitable. We now con- 
template installing an incubator large 
enough to supply our demand for chicks. 

The flock is fed according to the Cor- 
nell method, varying it somewhat with 
the feed grown on the farm. Success- 
ful poultry farming requires careful at- 
tention to details, liberal feeding (not 
over feeding), and persistent effort, to 
make it a success. 






The wheels of big business run smoothiy because the work is systematized and 


planned. Winter is the time for the business farmer to systematize and plan his work. 


Then the wheels of his farm work will run with less friction. 
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A Non-Union Day for Hens 


Building a High Producing Flock by Breeding and Modern Methods 
BY W. A. SIMMONS 
Berkshire, N. Y. 


with a flock of two hundred White 
Leghorns. The farm accounts I 
kept showed at the end of the year that 
the hens returned me a much better pro- 
fit than any other activity. The fact 
that I liked this end of it more than any 


] STARTED on a seventy acre farm 


one hundred and forty birds. We pen- 
ned them up for two days to see if we 
had made any mistakes. Not a single 
egg did we get, so of course we shipped 
the slackers to market. 

The cockerels that we sold that year 
paid for the feed of the pullets until 





“The hen-house has a capacity for one thousand layers. 


stored in the middle 


other clinched matters for me, and I de- 
cided to specialize in poultry. I bought 
a lamp incubator, hatched and sold a 
few day-old chicks. By the second year 
the business had grown to four hundred 
and fifty hens that were paying excel- 
lent dividends; we decided to go into it 
on a larger scale. We sold the farm and 
rented land and buildings of my father 
until we could find a suitable location 
to build on. We bought his six hundred 
hens and a Candee incubator with a 
capacity of eighteen hundred eggs, 
hatching the chicks in April and selling 
them in May and June. Appreciating 
the value of the latest information in 
my chosen line, I began attending poultry 
lectures. I took in Farmers’ Week at 
Ithaca and acquired a fund of valuable 
information on culling, feeding, housing, 
and the like. Armed with the knowledge 
J had gained I came home and culled out 


Feed and litter are 
part” 

they were almost old enough to lay. In 
the early winter we had Professor Mose- 
ly, of Cornell, come down to select our 
breeding stock for the coming spring. 
We had always traded breeding roosters 
and bought what we supposed were some 
of the best strains,—sometimes getting 
“burnt.” We decided to line-breed and 
found that our stock was much better 
than could readily be picked up. I al- 
ways figure that the male is the most 
important factor in grading. We tried 
some trap-nesting, but found that it re- 
quired more time than we could afford to 
devote to it, so we gave it up. 

After a time we found a small place a 
mile from town that was pretty well pro- 
tected from winds and just up out of the 
valley where we had good air drainage. 
The only building was a small barn. We 
added a seven room bungalow and start- 
ed work on a hen house. This was two 
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hundred feet long and twenty feet wide 
with two stories in the middle where we 
stored feed on the first floor and litter on 
the second. This permanent hen house 
has capacity for one thousand layers and 
some colony houses that we added later 
have an additional capacity of twenty- 
five hundred chicks. 

Running water has been installed in all 
the hen houses and main buildings and it 
certainly is a great help in lightening 
work. We breed from strong, vigorous 
stock of good vitality and give the chicks 
free range, usually developing them fast 
and well. We place from four to six 
hundred in a ten by fourteen-foot colony 
house and use a coal burning colony 
heater. We like to get them on the 
ground as soon as the weather permits, 
within two weeks of hatching if pos- 
sible, and then after a week or so, give 
them free range. 

We pick out the cockerels as soon as 
we can distinguish them, giving the pul- 
lets a better chance to develop. The 
chicks receive all the sour milk thcy 
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want until they are six weeks old, when 
we begin hopper-feeding. We cull out 
drones, early moulters, and _ boarders 
whenever we find them, cutting down the 
feed bills and giving the workers a 
chance. We have enlarged our incuba- 
tor to over four thousand eggs and sell 
several thousand day-old chicks each 
season. This fall we installed a West- 
ern electric plant which has proven to 
be of great value in increasing egg 
production during the winter months, 
since it gives the hens a thirteen-hour 
day. We have an alarm clock set for 
three a. m., and when this goes off it 
springs a mouse trap and starts the 
current. 

We have been in the poultry game 
here for four years and feel that we 
have achieved a very, fair degree of 
success. Last year we had some hens 
certified and we now have a pen of five 
hens being trapnested under the Cor 
nell breed test. We are looking to .the 


results of this test to reveal to us just 
hew successful we really have been. 





Certified Eggs and Poultry Stock 


The Cornell Plan of Advanced Registration of Fowls 
BY L. M. HURD 


Extension Instructor of Poultry Husbandry at Cornell University 


department of the New York State 

College of Agriculture closed the 
second season of poultry certification 
with a season’s total of 1754 males and 
11,874 females certified, a total of 13,628 
fowls from 164 farms in 40 different 
counties. The previous year only 3530 
birds were certified in 23 counties. 
These figures show how fast this project 
is spreading among the breeders and, to 
a certain extent, what they think of it. 
For many years the need of improve- 
ment in breeding poultry for egg pro- 
duction has been evident thruout the 
State. Before the war a survey of about 
thirty farms in one of the leading poul- 
try counties of the State showed an 
average production per hen of about 100 
eggs a year. Poultry was one of the 
main issues on these farms, and nearly 
every flock had the reputation of being 
fairly well managed and profitable. 

Since this survey, many poultry keep- 
ers have improved the annual egg pro- 
duction by culling out the low producers. 
The poultry department has encouraged 
culling by furnishing information and 
holding hundreds of demonstrations. 
The owners of over one million hens 
all over the State have pledged themsel- 
ves to sort their flocks during the last five 
years. Altho this systematic culling out of 
low-producing birds has helped raise the 
annual egg production in a great many 
cases, and has been economical and pro- 
fitable, still in itself it is not construc- 
tive breeding. It has, however, drawn 
more attention to the value of high-pro- 
ducing hens as breeders, and has led the 
poultry department to adopt the certifi- 
cation project. 

Consequently, the main object of cer- 
tification is to encourage the breeding 
of better poultry thru selection, leg- 
banding, and recording the pure-bred 
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males and high producing hens on the 
farms of the State. Incidentally, cer- 
tification tends to standardize the type 
of laying flock, and is of value to the 
buyer of breeding stock for egg produc- 
tion. 

Certification is not complicated. Fowls 
of any pure-bred variety are usually 
submitted for certification during the 
months of October and November. Only 
males that are hatched previous to June 
1 of the current year and hens hatched 
before June 1 of the previous year are 
eligible. The certification of these birds 
holds only until the first of October, fol- 
lowing the date of banding. Selection 
is based on the Cornell system, founded 
on scientific information as outlined in 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 21 and a 
descriptive statement prepared by the 
Cornell Judging School and approved by 
the American Association of Instructors 
and Investigators in Poultry Husbandry. 

Only choice breeding birds are banded 
and recorded. Special bands with a 
number and the words “Cornell Certi- 
fied” are sealed on the legs of the fowls. 
The owner keeps one record of the num- 
bers of the birds and their ages, and 
duplicate is placed on file at the office of 
the poultry department, open to public 
inspection. 

Certified hens must be mated to certi- 
fied males, but may run with general 
flocks except for a period of thirty days 
previous to and during the time eggs 
are saved for hatching. Suitable build- 
ings, feed, and care must be provided. 
The number of eggs produced, at least 
during the breeding season, and the dis- 
position of these eggs and chicks must 
be reported at the end of the breeding 
season on forms provided by the poultry 
department. 

Only eggs conforming to the Cornell 
standard in size, shape, and color can be 
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incubated or sold for incubation. 
White ege’s are disqualified if 
they weigh less than two ounces each 
and show a _ noticeable creamy tint. 
Brown eggs must be of the same weight 
and conform to a good even shade. No 
very long or round white or brown eggs 
are desired. 

A report must be made to the poultry 
department before the breeding season, 
of the transfer of any stock and the 
name and address of the party to whom 
it has been transferred. 

Any breeder who tampers with the 
leg bands or fails to perform all the 
stated obligations forfeits certification 
for the current year. 

Certification also ceases when stock is 
transferred unless the purchaser, in 
writing, agrees to comply with the rules 
governing it. The owners securing the 
service are charged a small fee sufficient 
to pay the traveling expenses of the col- 
lege representative to and from their 
farms. Last year the fee was $5.00 for 
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Money from Mottled Anconas 









any. flock examined up to 250 birds; over 
this number it was one cent extra per 
bird. The person securing this service 
also paid a cent and a half for the bands 
on each bird banded. 

There are five great advantages in 
certification. First, it checks up the 
breeder’s selection and insures choice 
stock from which to draw breeding birds 
for the general flock. Second, it stand- 
ardizes the quality of the laying stock. 
Third, it is more or less a protection to 
the public desiring to buy stock with 
good laying qualities. Fourth, it en- 
courages the breeder to do better work 
in every way to keep pace with the effi- 
ciency of the breeding work. Lastly, 
the annual inspection of the flock as a 
whole is of great value to the breeder. 
It often happens that birds are not 
certified because the breeder has failed 
to do some part of his work properly. 
The college representative is usually able 
to point out such weaknesses and aid in 
correcting them. 


How Pure Bred Stock and Proper Care Increase the Income 


much time to his poultry, the 

usual plan being to get enough 
eggs for home use, a few to trade in at 
the village grocery store, and chickens 
for the table to cut down meat bills. 
From our past experiences and observa- 
ticns we are thoroly convinced that this 
way of increasing the farm income has 
been seriously neglected. 

In this age of efficiency on the farm, 
there is no place for mongrel poultry; 
neither for hens of many different shapes 
and combinations of colors nor for the 
male heading such a flock selected be- 
cause he had so many different colors 
and was pretty. Crosses are all right 
for some purposes, but today the “full 
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BY ARCHIE E. VANDERVORT 
Homestead View Farm, Sidney Center, N. Y. 


blooded mongrel’’ is everywhere a back 
number. 

Some twenty years ago we embarked 
in the poultry business with a flock of 
these mongrels, but as soon as we were 
convinced of the superiority of good 
stock we introduced purebred White 
Leghorns in their stead. Two or three 
years later we began with Single Comb 
Mottled Anconas and have bred them 
ever since. We have bred fourteen 
other varieties in the past but now we 
have nothing but the Anconas. Having 
tested them along with other breeds for 
such a length of time, we are thoroly 
convinced that they are far superior, not 
only as a fancier’s fowl, but also as a 
commercial layer. 







MONEY FROM MOTTLED ANCONAS 


Their claim as superior layers is back- 
ed by practical demonstrations at two of 
the leading government egg-laying con- 
tests. In these contests Anconas not 
only outstripped all other breeds in the 
number of eggs laid, but in both contests 
the Ancona eggs were the heaviest of 
all. The fowls are easy keepers, hardy 
and quick to mature,—pullets beginning 
to lay at eighteen to twenty weeks of 
age. We believe that they are the 
farmer’s ideal fowl. They are excellent 
for the table, being yellow skinned, very 
plump, meaty, and small boned. Their 
beautiful glossy black plumage flaked 
with white makes them most attractive 
and their sprightly behavior and proud 
carriage should make them a prime fa- 
vorite with any lover of fine poultry. 

Our success with Anconas may be at- 
tributed to starting with the best and 
carefully selecting only the best layers 
and the finest feathered birds for breed- 
ing stock. We introduce new blood oc- 
casionally, but are very careful to get 
this new blood from a flock that we know 
fulfills our requirements. We do a 


moderate amount of advertising, using a 
small classified ad in two or three of the 
best poultry papers. Our best advertising 
medium, however, is exhibiting at the 


shows. We select four or five well ad- 
vertised shows where we know that the 
competition in Anconas will be strong; 
we find that a long string of prizes pro- 
motes sales more than any other form of 
advertising. 

Because of other farm work our flock 
is limited to about two hundred and 
fifty breeders from which we raise five 
to seven hundred chicks each season. 
We get a nice income from meat birds, 
breeders, and market and hatching eggs. 
In our locality, good first quality table 
eggs are at a premium most of the year 
and we get topnotch prices for all the 
eggs we can spare within a few minutes 
drive from the farm. This marketman 
is glad to get as many or as few as we 
wish to sell, which fact enables us to 
sell to him thruout the year except dur- 
ing the hatching season, when practic- 
ally all the eggs are used for hatching 
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or sold to customers. Our main income 
is from the sale of breeding stock, single 
male birds, mated pens, and laying 
flocks. 

Our cockerels find a ready market at 
excellent prices and the demand for pul- 
lets is always greater than the supply. 
Prices are governed by the type and color 
of the birds. In selecting our stock we 
cull closely and frequently, disposing of 
all unlikely specimens for market pur- 
poses. Every deformed, crooked-backed, 
wry-tailed, or other misshapen bird is 
placed in the fattening yard as soon as 
discovered and later sent to market. 
When selling breeding stock we aim to 
send just a little better bird than the 
order calls for, and we seldom have a 
bird returned. We find that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement. He 
will want more goods, will tell others 
about your stock, and you will receive 
their orders. 

We have no special method of feed- 
ing our stock, but give them plenty of 
good, wholesome feed, fresh water, grit, 
shells, and green food. Dry mashes are 
kept before them at all times, with an 
occasional feeding of a warm mash in 
the winter. Houses are kept clean, well 
ventilated, and free from lice and mites. 
We aim to have our chicks all hatched 
during April, hiring most of our hatch- 
ing done, as we are too busy to attend 
to many incubators. The best method 
we ever employed in rearing chicks is 
to use coal burning brooders. Our 
chicks do not “just grow up,” but are 
given the best of care and feed, for 
we have learned that to raise a good 
layer and a show bird, a chick must be 
grown quickly and have lots of vitality. 

These are only a few methods that 
may be employed by the farmer and his 
wife for increasing their income with 
poultry. With us, a few scrubs giving 
practically no income have developed in- 
to one of our leading crops. It has the 
advantage of being an_ all-the-year- 
around crop, as well as contributing 
largely to the family table. What better 
or more useful foods are to be had than 
chickens and new laid eggs? 

(Continued on page 354) 
































































































































































































































Peace in Friendship Village. 
A Continuation of the Chronicles of Calliope 
Marsh, by Zona Gale, $1.75. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 


Fourteen short stories from such 
publications as The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, gathered together and bound in 
boudoir purple with gilt lettering, each 
story a sugar-pill sermon on simple 
human kindness as a cure for all the 
ills of civilization. It is shame- 
lessly sentimental about it. The plot of 
each incident is quite obviously mani- 
pulated so as to end in what the central 
character, Calliope Marsh, calls ‘a nice 
moment,’ with all the folk of Friendship 
Village—trich and poor, black and white, 
Jew and Gentile—throbbing with com- 
munity consciousness and with know- 
ledge of their common humanity. Now 
isn’t that a fine book to review in a 
Pullman with a whole carload of pros- 
perous people sitting on their dignity, 
berating the porter, and playing the 
great American game of social solitaire? 

Yet it stood the test. It made the 
reviewer forget cold, feminine eyes, 
wondering why in the world some people 
read books with purple covers; once in a 
while it made him gaze out of the 
window until the thrill should die down 
and until he could again crawl inside 
his crust and give his traveling com- 
panions haughty eye for eye. At the 
end it sent him wandering into the 
smoking department and to pick out the 
coldest-looking man there with tentative 
proffer of conversation. The gentle- 
man’s response was quite as cold as his 
appearance, but even that only served 
to show that Miss Gale is dead right in 
her protest against a whole world where 
the majority consider it bad form to be 
“just folks”. ‘Life,’ as her book says 
again and again, “is something other 
than that which we believe it to be.” 
Certainly Pullman cars and head waiters 
and strikes and wars have taken the 
world far away from the simple con- 
structive neighborliness which her 
Friendship Village typifies. Her con- 
stant reiteration that all the world 
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should like her village is effective, parti- 
cularly when read while riding “first 
class” in this democratic day and age. 

R 1. 


The Nursery Manual 


By L. H. Bailey, $2.60. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 
the Nursery-Book,' re-written and 


brought up to date. It is published as 
one of the series of Rural Manuals 
edited by Dr. Bailey. The plan of the 
book is the same as that of the older 
Nursery-Book, but the material includes 
much that is new. There is a section on 
the important diseases and insects of 
nursery stock, by the late V. B. Stewart, 
specialist in nursery stock diseases. The 
first chapter is an introduction to the 
propagation of plants in nature and 
under cultivation; it also includes an 
interesting consideration of the com- 
merce in seeds. The following chapters 
treat in a very simple but thoro manner 
the propagation of plants by seeds and 
spores, by separation and division, by 
layers and runners, by cuttings, and by 
budding and grafting. The first part of 
the book ends with a short chapter on 
nursery practice and management. The 
second half of the book deals with nur- 
sery lists, giving specific directions for 
the propagation of each kind of plant. 
In the preparation of this list the author 
has consulted the leading experts in 
each line and the result is a condensed, 
convenient summary of the most ap- 
proved methods of plant propagation. 
Whether the man propagating plants be 
novice or expert it is safe to say that 
Doctor Bailey’s book is invaluable to 
him. Because of the interesting style 
which characterizes all of Doctor 
Bailey’s works, it is a book which would 








please any lover of nature. T. 0.8. 
County Administration, 

By C .C. Maxey, Supervisor of Training 
School for Public Service. $2.50 net. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 


This book embodies the result of a 
(Continued on page 354) 


We hear a great deal these days 
about cooperation—cooperation in buy- 
ing and all sorts of schemes for saving 
and becoming successful in business en- 
terprises. I wonder why 
we can’t cooperate in our 
play as well as in our 
work, or why not work 
the two together? 

It is splendid for the people of a 
community to get together and plan 
methods by which they may improve 
their methods of work, or save expense 
or time working cooperatively, but why 
do this if it lacks some purpose beyond 
the everyday routine of work? A very 
detailed, efficient plan for saving time 


Community 
Spirit 


may bring about its purpose, but it may 
be brought about in quite another way. 

Plan a good time ahead, a “play” 
time, and see if the day’s work isn’t 


accomplished in less time. It’s so much 
easier to work if there’s just a little 
something gay and interesting to look 
forward to, no matter how young or 
old we are. We may be amused at the 
anticipation with which a _ youngster 
awaits Christmas—the first glimpse of 
his stocking stuffed with presents—but 
our feeling isn’t essentially so different 
after all, when we have an interesting 
book to look forward to, or we know 
we’re going to have a good, lively talk 
with someone on an interesting topic, 
something that vitally affects us. Why 
not have more of these good times; why 
not get together oftener, grow to un- 
derstand our neighbors better, and have 
some real jolly times? They are worth 
while after all. 

Have you a Cornell Study Club in 
your community? A great many peo- 
ple are combining their good times and 
their “study” times by having such a 
club. Their meetings may consider the 


many and varied topics in connection 
with civics, a course in home nursing, 
methods of saving steps and strength, 
household furnishings, or the care and 
feeding of children; the rest of the time 
is devoted just to having a good time. 
Entire evenings are planned just with 
the purpose of being “sociable,” and 
these are necessary to make life really 
worth while. Why not organize some 
kind of a club in your community? The 
school of home economics is always glad 
to be of service to you in such matters. 

Have “get-togethers” occasionally 
with a lot of singing. There are any 
number of good songs now and you 
don’t need a piano; try the organ. You 
can get everyone singing so loud you 
won’t notice the difference. When 
someone in the community has a birth- 
day, take the opportunity to have a 
good time together—the younger and 
the older people. 

One community in the State organ- 
ized an orchestra. If you try something 
of the sort you'll be surprised how 
easily and happily it works out. One 
community club writes: 

“Our attainments seem small, but 
after all the greatest gain has been one 
not estimated by material things. Our 
club has meant much to the social life 
of the community. We have come near- 
er together in thought, in heart, and in 
every-day experiences. We have learn- 
ed to some extent to love one another’s 
virtues and overlook each other’s faults. 
Thus we have, each member, absorbed 
some of the true community spirit 
which, in its fullest, is the true spirit of 
the Master. We have never been as 
enthusiastic as now, and are ready for 
greater attainments, and better work 
next year.” R. H. N. 
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ITHACA, N. Y., MARCH, 1920 
E are told that farmers are leaving 
the farms in increasing numbers 
every year. Only the other day we saw 


somewhere that there are about twenty- 
four thousand less farmers in New York 


now than a year ago. As we see it, there 
are at least three good reasons why 
more and more farm people go to the 
cities. 

In the first place, the war has brought 
fabulous wages, and the shortage of labor 
has kept them up. During the war 
farmers didn’t make as much money as 
manufacturers, and the latter could out- 
bid for help in the open market. The 
number of hired men on farms in this 
state has decreased more than seven per 
cent in the past year, but farmers have 
kept right at it and have produced more 
food than ever before. 

The other two reasons for the march 
cityward depend on each other more or 
less and are on their way to their own 
solution. A recent survey of New York 
farms showed that about twenty per cent 
of the houses in the country have furnace 
heat and about eleven per cent bath- 
rooms. It doesn’t seem to be exactly 
clear whether all these bathrooms have 
a real tub in them, or whether they in- 
clude also the room where the wash- 
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tub is used on Saturday night, but at 
least the figures furnish in a general way 
a comparison with city homes in what 
city people call necessities. The same sur- 
vey showed that the number of women 
employed on farms to help the house- 
keeper was twenty per cent less than 
a year ago. We believe that these 
figures show one of the best reasons why 
people are leaving the farms: the ordi- 
nary conveniences of life call many of 
us to the city, where they are taken as 
a matter of course. 

Then looking at the whole business 
of farming in a larger way, we see what 
is perhaps the best reason of all for 
the decreasing number of farmers. 
Every year sees the introduction of new 
machinery and improved methods on the 
farm as well as in the factory. Pos- 
sibly, as in other industries, more effi- 
cient methods in farming will require 
fewer men for the same production. If 
one man can cultivate three times as 
much land with the improved methods 
now in use as he could when everything 
was done by hand, perhaps it is a good 
thing for the world if some of the neigh- 
bors who were merely “holding down 
the land” do go to the city and let the 
good farmers make the same land pro- 
duce as it should. 

But taking it by and large, such meth- 
ods of handling and such modern equip- 
ment as are described in this poultry 
number of THE COUNTRYMAN are sure to 
have a share in helping farm people to 
their rightful place. Electric lights 
and all the other things are only a part 
of the improvements that will bring to 
farm people everywhere their share of 
comfort and convenience. These new 
practises will do more than any amount 
of propaganda to keep the right kind of 
farmers on the farm. As for the others, 
let them go—we believe the world will 
still be fed. 


Y an oversight, the illustrations for 

“Let It Blow” in the last number 
were not credited to Walter King Stone, 
the artist who made them for us. We 
take this opportunity to acknowledge 
them. 
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83 B. Agr.—Harry N. Hoffman com- 
pleted his third term on December 31 as 
mayor of the city of Elmira. Many 
civic improvements were carried out dur- 
ing Hoffman’s administration. 

’°89 B. S—Mrs. J. Herbert Ballantine, 
the wife of J. Herbert Ballantine ’89, 
of New York, died on December 24 at 
Pasadena, California. Besides her hus- 
band, she leaves two sons, John Holmes 
"15, and Herbert Wilgus ’17, of New 
York. 

90 B. S.—Professor James E. Rice 
is a member of the general committee 
representing the United States of the 
International Association of Poultry In- 
structors and Investigators. 

91 B. S., ’98 M. S.—Horace Atwood 
is professor of poultry husbandry in 
charge of research work at the West 
Virginia Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 

94 B. S. A., 99 M. S. A——Raymond 
Allen Pearson, Jr., infant son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Raymond A. Pearson, of Ames, 
Ia., died on January 22 at the Hahne- 
mann Hospital in Rochester. 

00 B. S. A.—Gordon M. Bentley is 
professor of entomology at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

00 B. S.—Professor Thomas L. Hank- 
inson has been named ichthyologist of 
the Roosevelt Wild Life Experiment 
Station of the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

703 W. C.—L. E. Weaver, formerly 
extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry at Lexington, Kentucky, is now 


manager of a day-old chick hatchery in 
the same state. 

Sp.—William A. Lippincott, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, is secretary and treas- 
urer of the International Association of 
Poultry Instructors and Investigators. 

06 W. C.—W. G. Krun, for eight 
years extension specialist and foreman 
of the college poultry farm, has accept-~ 
ed the position of manager of the Clay- 
burgh estate at Mt. Kisco, Westchester 
County. 

07 B. S—Edward W. Cleeves has left 
his position as farm bureau agent of 
Warren County to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Steuben County. 

708 B. S. A.—William H. Alderman, 
who until recently was head of the hor- 
ticultural department and acting dean 
of the West Virginia Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station at Mor- 
gantown, is now head of the division of 
horticulture at the University of Min- 
nesota. Alderman was a member of 
THE COUNTRYMAN board while in college. 

709 B. S A.—A daughter was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Boehler of 
Cadillac, Michigan on January 6, 1920. 
Boehler specialized in landscape archi- 
tecture while in college and is now in the 
Michigan State Highway Department as 
District Engineer of the Northwestern 
district, comprising sixteen counties. 

709 B. S. A.—A daughter, Helen Irene, 
was born on March 20 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen F. Willard, Jr., 153 Oakley 
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Road, Belmont, Massachusetts. Willard 
is with the Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

710 W. C.—A. B. Hall is now prop- 
rietor of the Poplar Hill Farm, Walling- 


ford, Conn. He had a very fine display 
of high producing fowls on exhibition at 
the recent Madison Square Poultry 
Show. 


710 Sp.—T. C. Murray has been elect- 
ed manager of the Rockland County 
Farm Bureau. Last year Murray was 
assistant manager in Ontario County. 
He also managed a ninety cow dairy 
farm in Orange County for two years. 

711 B. S—H. M. Humphrey resigned 
as farm bureau agent of Steuben County 
to operate a live stock farm at Bath. 

11 B. S. A.—Jackson Demary who 
has been teaching in Minnesota the past 
two years, is now instructing in agri- 
culture and American history in the 
Chisago Lake High School, Lindstrom, 
Minn. 

"11 W. C.—N. S. Beckely is poultry 
manager on O. H. Cutler’s farm (Boul- 
der Farm), Suffern. 

712—Dr. Lawrence McDaniels, for- 
merly instructor in the department of 
botany and recently appointed assistant 
professor in the department of pomo- 
logy, is with the Mission for Armenian 
Relief. Dr. McDaniels will return to 
this country this coming spring. 

712 B. S—Edward L. Bernays was 
manager of the national publicity cam- 
paign of the office of Assistant to the 
Secretary of War in an effort to seek 
reemployment for four million dis- 
charged men. He also managed the na- 
tional publicity campaigns for Lithu- 
anian independence, for the Women’s 
Non-Partisan Committee, and for the 
League of. Nations. His address is 151 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

12 B. S. A., 715 Ph.D.—Carl Edwin 
Ladd is director of the State School of 
Agriculture at Alfred. 

12 B. S—Captain J. D. B. Lattin 
was married in Paris, on December 20, 
1919, to Marie Therese, daughter of M. 
ard Mme. Henri Bergier, of Lille, 
France, where M. Bergier is a judge of 
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the civil court. Captain Lattin was for- 
merly in the machine gun service, but 
is now an officer in the U. S. Cavalry. 

13 B. S.—A daughter, Eleanor Gross- 
man Young, was born on December 5 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer E. Young (Mary 
G. Grossman 712), 527 Chestnut Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

13 B. S—Francis C. Smith was mar- 
ried on December 26 to Miss Beatrice 
Tryon of Ithaca. They are living at 
Greycourt Apartments, Ithaca. 

18 W. C.—F. H. Cochell, who for 
many years has been superintendent of 
the poultry department at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, has now taken up a simi- 
lar position at Vancouver, Col. 

13 M. S. A.—Charles E. Allred is 
professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Tennessee. 

14 B. S.—Crawford Lasher is work- 
ing a small dairy and vegetable farm 
near Fleischmanns. 

14 B. S.—Max F. Abell is assistant 
professor of farm management at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

14 B. S. A.—Winfield H. Boehler, who 
specialized in landscape architecture, is 
now employed in the Michigan State 
Highway Department in charge of plan 


work at the District office, Cadillac, 
Mich. 
714 B. S.—Lawrence J. Benson was 


discharged from the army last spring 
as commanding officer of the 377th Aero 
Squadron after seven months overseas 
service. He is now representing the Mer- 
rell-Soule Company in_ Buffalo 
vicinity. 

14 B. S—S. H. Watson is district 
agricultural advisor for the Cleveland 
Tractor Company. His office is at 1780 
Broadway, New York City. 

14 B. S.—Julius Smith has returned 
actively to farming and fruit-growing, 
and owns and operates in Pennsylvan‘a, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, orchards 
aggregating three hundred and fifty 
acres. His address is Moorestown, N. J. 

14 B. S—Ralph W. Green has been 
appointed agricultural editor for the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 


and 
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are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


This is the unanswerable argument in favor 


of the purchase of a DELAVAL Cream sep- 


arator. 


Everyone wants the best, provided its cost 
= is within his means. Fortunate- 
ly a DELAVAL costs but little 
more than an inferior cream sep- 
arator and saves that difference 
every few weeks. 


Moreover, an inferior separa- 

_ tor wastes in time and labor, and 

in quantity and quality of prod- 

uct what a DELAVAL saves, 

and goes on doing so every time 

it is used, twice a day every day 
in the year. 

If you doubt this is so, try a 
new DE LAVAL alongside any old machine you may be using or 
other make of separator you may have thought of buying. Every 
DE LAVAL agent will be glad to afford you the opportunity to do so. 


If you don’t know the nearest DeLaval agent simply 
address the nearest De Laval main office as below 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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culture, Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service. He is now an editor in the 
U. S. Bureau of Markets, Washington, 
D. C., and is the editor of many of the 
recent publications of the bureau. 

715 D. V. M.—Peter T. Peterson died 
in San Francisco on December 24. He 
was one of the leading experts on swine 
diseases on the Pacific Coast. 

15 B. S., °17 M. F.—L. A. Zimm is 
now in construction work at Athens, Ga. 

15 B. S—F red Furst is in the United 
States Forest Service with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. 

15 M. S. A., ’15 A. B.—The address 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Hall (Helen 
Bennett ’15) is changed to Box 181, 
Potchefstroom, South Africa. 

15 B. S.—George E. Cornwall is gen- 
eral manager of the Spring Brook 
Farms, Inc., West Coxsackie. 

15 B. S—Fred A. Davis is out of the 
service and is working in Sunbury, Conn. 
His address is 85 Van Houten Avenue. 

15 B. S—Charles M. Warren was dis- 
charged from the service last March and 
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returned to Glendora, Cal., where he be- 
came a member of the firm of Nusbickel- 
Warren Nurseries. 

15 B. S.—Elton R. Wagner has been 
appointed farm demonstrator for Cum- 
berland County, N. J. 

15 B. S.—Edward Chavin has been 
elected a director of the Jellicoe Fuel 
Company, and is in charge of the main 
office at Welch, W. Va. He is also in 
charge of the office of the Middle West 
Coal Company, and secretary of the In- 
terstate Drygoods Stores, a corporation 
conducting department stores at Welch, 
Matoaka and Mullens, W. Va. 

715 B. S—Colson B. Hutchinson is em- 
ployed by the G. B. Rice Seed Company, 
on their stock seed farm at Grass Lake, 
Mich. 

15 Sp.—cC. S. Brewster formerly in- 
structor in poultry husbandry at Corval- 
lis, Ore., is now manager of the poultry 
feed department for Kerr-Gifford & Co., 
Inc., Portland, Ore. 

15 B. S—John Kruesi has been dis- 
charged from the service, and is now 
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Universal Bushel 
Shipping Packages 


Shipped Nested. 
Saves time, space and money. 
Write for interesting booklet ‘SHIPPING PROFITS’”’ 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 


Easy to handle. Easy to load. 
No nails needed for covers. 


10 E. Jefferson Street 


Easy to pack. 


South Bend, Indiana 
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Using the Gas Engine 
for Feed-Cuttin 
Ter alk 


| GOODYEAR | 
KLINGTITE BELTS | 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


All-Weather Work With Goodyear Belts 


The revolving year turns a succession 


frequent re-setting of the engine. 
of tasks to the farmer’s hand, and with 


The qualities of Goodyear Klingtite 


every season re-emphasizes for him the 
value of time. Every limit set on the 
full use of his time is a limit placed on 
his production, with higher cost of 
farm operation as a direct result. 


Consequently, one of the factors in 
the farmer's investment in a piece of 
machinery is its all-season, all-weather 
utility. The fewer days it is idle be- 
cause its action is affected by cold or 
wet, or because its work is confined to 
planting time or harvest time, the 
more valuable its place as help on the 
farm. 


Belts that run trouble-free in the 


alternating dry cold and damp cold of 
winter are extending the all-season use 
of power equipment on the American 
farm. Moisture-proof Goodyear Kling- 
tite transmission belts are serving un- 
der climatic conditions that seriously 
crippled the efficiency of belts that 
by turns froze into rigid strips, and 
shrunk so appreciably as to compel 


KLINGTITE BELTS 


in winter work are demonstrated, for 
instance, in the experience of Charles 
Tagge, of Seymour, Wis. Mr. Tagge 
has farmed the same good piece of iand 
for 20 years—and he’s had full oppor- 
tunity to compare belting values. He 
remarks particularly on the free- 
swinging action of his Goodyear 
Klingtite, however cold the day; its 
secure, friction-surface grip on the 
pulleys, regardless of the moisture con- 
tent of the air; its freedom from slip- 
page, even when the shredder clogs; 
and its steady record of fuel saved and 
full power delivered. 


Items of real economy, reducing the 


high cost of operation, these standard 
qualities of Goodyear Klingtite Farm 
Belts are gone into in detail in the 
Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia. Stu- 
dents and teachers of agriculture are 
supplied with copies on request to the 
Mechanical Goods Dept., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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with the American 
Chatanooga, Tenn. 

16 B. S.—Lee A. Muckle resigned as 
; manager of the Rockland County Farm 
Bureau to enter business with John G. 
Elbs, manufacturer of Starr Egg Equip- 
ment and Woodcock Macaroni Products. 
He may be addressed in care of the firm, 
Rochester. 

16 B. S.—Roy Bird is now at North 
Tonawanda in the employ of the Beaver 
Board Company. 

16 Sp.—‘Buck” Davis is engaged in 
business with his brothers at Harrison. 
He is running a retail dairy product 
concern. 

16 B. S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss Grace 
Anna La Gassee of Williamson, to 
George A. Haskins. Haskins is manag- 
ing his farm at Lincoln Park near 
Rochester. 

716 B. S.—C. Everett Hand who was 
overseas with the 26th Division for seven 
months, was discharged last year. He 
is interested in poultry and fruit grow- 


Lava Company, 






CORRECT ENGLISH---How to Use it 
A Monthly Magazine. 





ing and expects to start farming this 
spring in partnership with a friend. 

16 B. S., 719 B. S.—Announcement 
has been made of the engagement of Miss 
Esther Myrick Rice 19 to Frank Richard 
Perry 16. 

16 B. S.—L. G. Knapp is managing a 
two hundred-acre fruit farm at Nassau, 
Del. The farm is owned by some of the 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

16 W. C.—Glenn Marks is running a 
one hundred and sixty-acre general farm 
near Interlaken. Marks was formerly 
manager of Professor Warren’s farm at 
Forest Home. 

16 B. S.—Lloyd G. Grinnell is with 
Grinnell Brothers, piano manufacturers 
and dealers in musical instruments, of 
Detroit. 

17 B. S., 718 B. S.—Robert A. Brown- 
ing and Miss Ella D. Burdick were mar- 
ried on December 30. Browning return- 
ed from overseas in October, having 


been in charge of transportation for the 
American Commission for Relief in the 
Near East. 


They will reside at Alfred 
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; Don’t wait till it’s too late to ordet your lime. 
Sour soil cannot give bumper crops,— 
you must make the land sweet 
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Here’s the lime you ve been 
looking for! High test, 95% carbon- 
ates, furnace dried, and ground fine to bring 
Lf results the first year. The harvest tells the story. 

THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Evanston, Illinois 
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’ ARCADIAN 3 


B. ORIED AND GROUND ? ( 


TOP DRESSING TALKS 


Which Source of Nitrogen is Best? 


The advantages of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia are: 


High Production: Pound for pound 
of nitrogen, Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia will produce as much crop or 
more than any other nitrogenous top- 
dressing. It’s dependable. 


High Concentration: ARCADIA 


Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia contains one- Sulphate of: “Ammonia 
third more nitrogen than 

any other top-dressing. This lowers 
cost of handling, hauling and storing. 


Quick Availability: Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia acts quickly. The 
moisture in the soil immediately dis- 
solves the crystals. In many cases a 
change in color of the foliage of plants 
has been noted within three days after 
application. 


Non-Leaching: The ammonia is ab- 
sorbed by the organic matter and by 


other soil constituents, and is not easily 
washed out, even from the lightest 
soils. It is made available by the 
same conditions of warmth and mois- 
ture that cause plant growth, and 
this acts asa reservoir of 
plant food in the soil, 
yielding a regular sup- 
ply of nitrogen as it is 
needed. 


Fine Mechanical Condition: The 
crystals of Arcadian are fine and dry. 
There is no appreciable absorption of 
moisture and it does not cake into hard 
lumps. This makes application easy 
and assures even distribution by hand 
or machine. No labor is required for 
grinding or screening. 


These with other important advan- 
tages, including low price, make Arca- 
dian the supreme top-dressing fertili- 
zer. Asa feeder of plants, it is quick, 
enduring and satisfying. 


Write for bulletins on the proper use of 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Baltimore, Md. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Company 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Medina, O. 
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where Browning has accepted a position 
as head of the department of animal hus- 
bandry at the New York State School 
of Agriculture at Alfred University. 

17 B. S.—Albert D. Fonda is manager 
of his father’s farm at Fonda. He was 
recently elected president of the local 
branch of the Dairymen’s League, which 
is starting a co-operative movement of 
united creameries in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, from Little Falls to Amsterdam. 

17 B. S—T. B. Augur is taking grad- 
uate work in landscape architecture at 
Harvard University. 

17 B. S—Mary Johnson was married 
to Russell Moore ’15 on July 19, 1919. 

17 B. S—The engagement of Helen 
Kirkendall to Erie Miller of Ithaca has 
been announced. 

17 B. S—Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Goeh- 
ring, of Woodcliff, N. J., have announced 
the engagement of his sister, Miss Lee 
Goehring, to Henry G. Bahret. Miss 
Goehring is a graduate of Richmond 
College. Bahret ‘s in business with his 
father at Poughkeepsie. 
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17 B. S—Frank A. Carroll has re- 
cently been appointed farm bureau 
manager and county agent in charge of 
all agricultural extension work in Berk- 
shire County, Mass. 

17 B. S.—Stanley Garman is at 
Thorold, Ont., in the employ of the 
Beaver Board Company. 

17 B. S. A—Marshall E. Farnham is 
head gardener at the Station for Ex- 
perimental Evolution, Branch of the 
Washington Carnegie Institution, Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. 

17 B. S—L. W. Steelman is now ex- 
tension instructor in poultry husbandry 
at State College, Penn. 

17 B. S—William A. Duckham is a 
member of the sales force of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. His address is 246 Rebecca 
Street. 

17 B. S—Meyer Wigdor is attend- 
ing the Cornell Medical College in New 
York City. 

17 Ph.D.—Dr. Roger C. Smith, of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, 
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A CASE Thresher — 


The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could mate- 
rially increase his profits by the 
purchase of a Case Thresher, of 
suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built in six 
sizes, ranging from the 20x28, suit- 
able for the large farm or a group 
of small farms, to the great 40x62 
the climax of the thresher achieve- 
ment. Case, Galvanized, Steel built, 
Grain Saving Threshers are made 
in following sizes: 20x28, 22x36, 
26x46, 32x54, 3€x58 and 40x62. 

Allsizes of Case Threshers may be 
equipped with Case Self-Feeders, 


Wind Stackers and Grain Handlers. 
All are alike in ability to thresh, 
separate, clean and save all grains 
and seeds. 


Three sizes of Case Kerosene 
Tractors and eight sizes of Case 
Steam Tractors offer choice of 
power requirements for all condi- 
tions and localities. 


Send for booklets giving detailed 
information regarding Case Thresh- 
ers, Case Kerosene Tractors, Case 
Steam Tractors, Case Baling Presses, 
Case Silo Fillers, etc. 
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has been appointed assistant professor 
of entomology in the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. 

17 B. S.—Joseph Rubinger is asso- 
ciated with Philip Cohn in a biological 
supply company in New York city. 

18 B. S.—George C. Sweet, Jr., is a 
salesman and engineer in the dry kiln 
department of the Cutler Desk Company, 
Buffalo. He lives at 429 Bryant Street. 

18 B. S.—Alexander Gershoy is an in- 
structor in the department of botany at 
Columbia University. 

18 B. S.—Philip Cohn, who was an 
assistant in the department of botany in 
his senior year, has organized a biologi- 
cal supply company in New York city. 

18 B. S—WMiss Marcia Grimes is with 
the Girard Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. She lives at 333 Vassar Avenue, 


Swarthmore, Penn. 

718, 19 W. C.—Mrs. Richard Werner 
is managing the Carroll-cliff Poultry 
farm at Tarrytown. 

718 B. S. — Inglee B. Dewson is en- 
gaged in sales work in W. Va., and parts 
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of Ohio and Kentucky for the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. At present 
his headquarters are in Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

18 B. S.—Lyman H. Taft, Jr., is now 
in Manila, P. I., with the division of 
forest administration, bureau of forestry. 
He expects to be there for about two 
years. 

18 B. S—F. L. Knowlton is now in- 
structor in poultry husbandry at the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. He is primarily engaged in assist- 
ing Professor James Dryden in working 
up extensive breeding records. 

18 B. S.—Miss Mildred M. Stevens is 
assistant home bureau manager for Erie 
County with offices at 45 Root Build- 
ing, 70 West Chippewa Street, Buffalo. 

’18—James F. Carty has received the 
award of the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Croix de Guerre with 
palm. The Medaille Militaire was 
awarded to him for valor and discipline 
by the Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor, by order of May 14, 1919. In 
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Louis Mether says: 


‘“‘The Perfection is the 
best rig ever invented.”’ 


| ogee in at Louis Mether’s Farm round about milking 
time some day and you’ll find him out in the barn 
with his neighbors around him watching his Perfection 
Milker do the work. Every man who knows Mr. Mether 
knows about the success of his Perfection and wishes he had 
one, too. One Perfection in a community always brings 
many others as soon as folks see what a labor saver it is. 
“I cannot say enough for the Perfection Milker. It is the 
best rig ever invented,” says Mr. Mether. 

“You can use the Perfection two times a day the year 
*round, and it never balks or refuses to work on Sunday 
night like some hired men do. I have used my Perfection 
for one year now and it has never failed yet. There is some 
one here nearly every night that wants to see the Perfection and stay for milking time.” 


The Cows Like It 


When it’s late at night and the cows are hot and restless, it’s mighty easy to get mad and 
kick a cow or milk her hastily and hurry away. The Perfection is the only hired man you can de- 
pend on to milk every cow exactly the same every day. “The cows like my Perfection better than 
hand milking,” says Mr. Mether. “I had one cow that cut her teat all to pieces in the fence and 
the only way I could milk her was with the Perfection. I have one double unit but I am thinking 
of enlarging my dairy by Fall. With the Perfection I can milk as many cows as I can own.” 


Names, Addresses and Catalog Sent Free 


We will gladly send you names and addresses of Perfection owners. Write to them yourself 
and see what they tell you about the Perfection. We will also send free a copy of “What the 
Dairyman Wants to Know”—the great book that answers every question about milking machines. 
Write today. 
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Constant 
Improvement 


The advent of the separator, 
milking machine, gasoline en- 
gine, and other labor saving 
devices has not only revolu- 
tionized dairy methods, but 
has also stimulated investiga- 
tion of cleaning problems in 
the dairy. 

This investigation has demon- 
strated the failure of soaps and 
cleaners with grease or caustic 
content to provide the sanitary 
cleanliness necessary to the 
production of highest quality 
milk products. 


Today thousands of the most 


successful creameries and 
dairies are using 





because not only does it pro- 
duce a sanitary cleanliness that 
protects the milk quality, but 
its efficient cleaning properties 
also minimize cleaning costs. 

Should not your business 
judgment prevail on you to 
profit by the experience of 
others and standardize this 
cleaner in your establishment ? 
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in every package 
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addition to his service with the 102d In- 
fantry, 26th Division, he was attached to 
the Intelligence Service for ‘a time. 
Carty married Miss Anna F. Horton ’15, 
and they are now living at 184 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

19 Sp.—R. Wallace Smith is return- 
ing to the college this term to finish 
his course in forestry. He spent his 
first term in New England estimating 
timber. 

"19 Sp.—K. A. Mayer and Henry Vet- 
tel are returning to the college this term 
after spending last term in gaining prac- 
tical experience in forest products in and 
about New York City. They are both 
forestry students, formerly of the class 
of 1920. 

719 B. S—Miss Caroline E. Leach is a 
teacher of domestic science at Dansville. 

19 B. S—B. A. Eger is with the 
United States Indian Service. He has 
charge of the timber sales work in the 
west. 

19 B. S.—H. H. Lunning has been 
made assistant manager of the J. H. 
Hammond Packing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

19 B. S.—Elizabeth Churchyard is 
with the Wm. Hengerer Co. in Buffalo. 
She has charge of employees’ dining and 
rest rooms. 

19 B. S.—Arnold C. Shaw is in the 
United States Forest Service, with head- 
quarters at Johnson City, Tenn. 

‘20 B. S.—H. J. Borchers has entered 
the employ of Swift and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘20 B. S.—L. A. Wuest is in nursery 
work for the Leon Chenault Company, 
Orleans, France. He will spend about 
ten months in Holland and ten in Eng- 
land in the same line of work. 

20 B. S.—H. R. Miller is engaged in 
general and fruit farming at Yorktown. 

20 M. S.—G. K. Middleton has re- 
signed his position as assistant in the 
farm crops department and has accepted 
the position of assistant professor of 
agronomy in the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic Arts College. 
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He Gave to the World the Steel Plow 


Be a Business Farmer 


Your school has earned fame because of the great 
aid that it has given in making farming a better 
business. 


You are in school to equip yourself to make farming 
a better business. 


When you leave to begin the active work of farming 
you can do full credit to your school and to yourself 
only by being a good business farmer right from the 
start. 


That’s when you and John Deere implements will be 
on common ground. 


These implements are continually going out from 
the sixteen John Deere factories to help make farm- 
ing a better business. 


For 80 years they have been the choice of the ma- 
jority of good business farmers—of men who want 
the best implements they can get. 


You will find John Deere implements and machines 
ready for you—for practically every farming opera- 
tion. 


And every one of them will do the utmost to help 
you make good with your plans for making farming 
what it ought always to be—the best business in the 
world. 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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For Farm Butter 
& Cheese Making 


HANSEN’S 


Dairy Preparations 


URE, concentrated, ready to use, abso- 

P lutely reliable. Giving uniformly best 
results in the country’s finest cream- 

eries and cheese factories. 
For Cheese - Making: Hansen’s Rennet 
Tablets, Junket Tablets (for Cottage Cheese), 
Cheese Color Tablets. 
For Butter-Making: Hansen’s Danish But- 
ter Color (4 oz. and 1 oz. bottles), Hansen’s 
Buttermilk Tablets or Lactic Ferment Culture 
for perfect ripening of cream for butter and 
milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk. 
Sold by drug and dairy supply stores, or 
direct by 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request 


Why not raise every chick ? 
You can do it with 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


It saves the lives of little chicks be- 
cause they can digest it 
Now sold in 5-lb. cartons 

Write for free samples, prices and descriptive folder 


THE H-O CO., Feed Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Members U.S. Food Adm., License No. G-12996 
U. S. Wheat Director, License No. 001158 E. M. 


Albany, N. Y. office, | Hartford, Ct. office, 
48 State Street, 1026 Main Street 
D. J. Hyland, Mgr. John J. Campbell, Mgr. 
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Catching Chicken Thieves with Science 
(Continued from page 330) 

The first witness gave a detailed de- 
scription of the chicken-house on the 
morning of the robbery. Then three 
dressed chickens sold to an Ithaca mer- 
chant by one of the suspects were ex- 
hibited for identification. Professor G. 
F. Heuser testified that he had examined 
the grain in the crops and gizzards of 
these fowls, and that in composition the 
grain corresponded with that fed by the 
owner of the raided flock. Doctor Kent 
next testified that feathers and chickens’ 
feet found on the premises of one of 
the defendants were those of the pluck- 
ed birds found in the market. He based 
his testimony on long study of those 
breed and individual characteristics 
which are useful in identification. 

The testimony advanced by the de- 
fense was purely circumstantial, and the 
jury brought verdict of guilty against 
one of the defendants without great de- 
lay. The other defendant was released 
on the ground of insufficient evidence. 

Captain A. E. Butler of the State 
mounted police, who witnessed the trial, 
said, “It did more than anything ever 
staged before in the State to show the 
possibilities of expert testimony in such 
eases. Such work will go far toward 
checking the present epidemic of chicken 
stealing.” 


Money from Mottled Anconas 


(Continued from page 337) 

Now just a few more words concern- 
ing our favorites, Anconas. If any read- 
er is the least bit skeptical about any of 
our statements in this article, just let 
him try Anconas in a small way, keep 
careful tab on them, and compare them 
with any other breed you wish. The re- 
sult will confirm all we have stated, and 
you too will become an ardent Ancona 
booster. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from. page 338) 
survey of the administration of gov- 


ernment in the State of Delaware: its 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 





F YOU are raising poultry for profit you want 
the real facts as to electric lighting and egg pro- 
duction. 

Kenneth C. Fox, Instructor in Poultry Husbandry 
at the State School of Agriculture at Cobleskill, New 
York, has made a thorough study of this subject and 
has recorded his findings in the booklet shown above. 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy. Write for it 


Delco-Light is the complete electric light 
and power plant for the farm home. It 
furnishes light for all parts of the house and 
barns, and power for the pumping, milking, 
separating, churning and washing. There 
are 100,000 Satisfied Delco-Light Users. One 
of them lives near you. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
52 Park Place, New York City 


DELCO-LIGHT 
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three counties, and the city of Wilming- 
ton. A small state like Delaware offer- 
ed a good subject for study as it was 
easy to view the county problem of the 
whole state in its entirety and because 
two of its counties are rural and the 
other urban in character, thus affording 
an opportunity to contrast the problems 
of rural and urban type. 

In the first chapter the author discuss- 
es county administration as it is today, 
giving a clear explanation of the or- 
ganization and criticising it for being 
unduly expensive, over elaborate, and 
lacking in centralized authority. The 
next chapter on suggestions for reor- 
ganization, advocates the adoption of 
the manager plan with the commission 
plan as an alternative. Financial pro- 
cedure and highway administration are 
discussed and suggestions for bettering 
the present plan are offered. The jails, 
almshouses, and work houses of the dif- 
ferent counties come up for considera- 
tion; the bad features are pointed out 


THE CORNELL 


















Specially engraved halftone plates that 
will print well on any letterhead stock 


ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
“In the Beautiful Finger Lakes Region” 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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and the desirable ones commended. Mr. 
Maxey recommends the unification of 
governments in Wilmington and makes 
clear the mode of procedure necessary 
to bring this about. In the last chapter 
he draws some conclusions with the pre- 
dcminating thot that one properly or- 
ganized and managed county administra- 
tion could serve all of rural Delaware 
better than it is being served at present. 

The book is of value to most students 
of government as well as to community 
readers, for what applies to this State 
applies also to most of the other states 
in the Union. L. A. Z. 


Essays on Wheat, 

By A. H. Reginald Buller, B. Se. Ph.D., 
F. R. S. C., Professor of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. $2.25. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 


The first few “‘essays’” of the book are 
an interesting account of the early his- 
tory of wheat growing in the famous 
Red River wheat districts of Manitoba. 
To increase the interest the author has 
woven in stories of the discouraging 
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The Cletrac’s Day Is Here 


HE tide has turned. The big de- 

mand today is for the small tank- 

type tractor—for the Cletrac—that 
goes further than the simple job of 
plowing and takes the place of horses 
over plowed ground and seedbed, 
working faster and at lower cost. 


It wanted only the marvelous success 
of the Cletrac in 1919 to make the 
bulk of farmers everywhere put their 
“O.K.” on the small tank-type. And 
now, becausetheCletrac is the “fashion” 
—because a greatly increased output 
means a lower manufacturing cost— 
we can offer a better Cletrac and still 
reduce the price. 

With more power and improved construction, 


1920 will prove to any farmer, anywhere, that 
Cletrac farming is profitable farming. 


The Cletrac, used alone or in “‘fleets,’’ is the 
right size and type for almost any farm—the one 
tractor adapted to all conditions. 


It has proved its ability to stand up to its work. 
And now that the public has recognized its 
worth, it is out in front to stay. 


“ Cletr ac 


i ~1et rat 
x 


(1081395 
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HE Cletrac now hasa larger motor, 

yet no added weight or increased 

friction to eat up power. Its track 
is one-third wider, which gives it a 
lighter tread and a stronger grip on the 
ground. 


The Cletrac steering device, an exclu- 
sive feature, insures positive power to 
both tracks all the time. That means 
full power on the turns, as well as 
straightway. A new water clarifier 
takes out all the dust that would grind 
the pistons and overheat the motor. 


These and other features mean even better per- 
formance than before. Back of the Cletrac is the 
service of over 1200 distributors and dealers, with 
repair stocks near you and constantly increasing. 


Back of that is our purpose to make every Cletrac 
owner a booster. 


A Cletrac means more kinds of work, more days in 
the year, and lower costs on every job. 


The booklet, “‘Selecting Your Tractor”’ tells all 
about the improved, lower-priced Cletrac. We'll 
gladly mail you one upon receipt of the attached 
coupon. 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Sales Offices at 


New York Omaha 
Oklahoma City 
Cleveland Chicago 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles Atlanta 
Minneapolis Spokane 
Windsor, Ont., Can, 


Th Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19123 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

() Send me your booklet, 
“Selecting Your Tractor’ 

() Send me name of Cletrac dealer 


19123 Euclid 
Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 


Largest producers 
of tank-type tractors 
in the world 
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struggles of the nineteenth 
settlers. 

The next part is devoted to a com- 
parison of the wheat production in 
Canada with that of the other great 
wheat growing countries in the world 
and gives a history of the wheat kernel 
from the time the seed is sown until it 
appears as flour for our daily bread. 
The story of Marquis wheat, three 
hundred million bushels of which were 
harvested in 1918, covers several pages. 

Tho the book is rather detailed in 
parts which are perhaps of no real 
value to the wheat grower or farm crops 
professor, it is a desirable book for 
the library of any person interested 
in the early history and development 
of our greatest cereal. i. 25,0. 


century 


Six Thousand Country Churches,’ 
By Charles Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
— net. The MacMillan Company, New 
ork. 


This book is a study of the church 
conditions in rural Ohio from the results 
of an investigation conducted by the 
Commission on Church and Country Life 
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of the Federal Council of the Churches: 
of Christ in America. It shows that 
the weakness of the six thousand coun- 
try churches of Ohio is because of the 
few members and resident pastors and 
their lack of education. The program 
for bettering the country church in- 
cludes a broader and more perfect un- 
derstanding of the function of the 
church, cooperation with social forces, 
and better educated ministers. Many 
interesting examples show how success- 
fully this program has worked in the 
communities where it has been tried. 
The relation of rural organizations to 
the church is shown, especially of agri- 
cultural organizations. The author em- 
phasizes the need of organization among 
farmers and shows how churches may 
help and be helped with proper organiza- 
tions. 

Maps and tabular summaries give 
valuable data and show the location and 
denomination of each church in each 
county of Ohio. The book is interest- 
ing and valuable; it is written by men 
who know their subject and how to 
present it. E. C. 


BURRELL MILKERS 


A complete 
MILKING SYSTEM 


of definitely corre- 
lated essential and 


distinctive features. 


BUY THE BEST! 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


U.S.A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 





XCULES DYNAMITE 


The Banker’s Opinion Send for 


“Progressive Cultivation’’ 


“*Progressive Cultivation’’, a 
68-page book tells in detait how 
to use Hercules Dynamite for 
land clearing, ditching, subsoil- 
ing, and tree planting. Write 


/PHE banker classes unproductive land as 
he does unproductive money. It is an 
economic waste. He sees many acres cov- 
ered with stumps or badly in need of drain- 
age, which could be made to yield larger 
crops and increase the wealth of the com- , 
munity. For this reason the banker was Sor a copy today, and state your 
among the first to recognize the value of problems to our Agricultural 
dynamite for land improvement. He will Department. 
usually back the farmer who wishes to use 
dynamite for land clearing and drainage. 
Many farmers, as well as bankers, know 
the value of developing idle land. Clark 
G. Kuney of Sunset Farm, Three Lakes, 
Wisconsin, cieared 1000 acres with the aid 
of Hercules Dynamite. 
He made this new land produce 40,000 
bushels of potatoes and 3,000 bushels of rye. 
‘““We have kept a careful record’’, Mr. 
Kuney wrote us, ‘‘---and we figure that we 
can pay for the cost of removing our stumps 
the first year’’. 
If you are hesitating about clearing your land, talk it over 
with your banker and get his advice. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


‘1008 Orange Street | / Tad 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Hercules Dynamite is sold By Leading Dealers 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHT TO CONTROL EGG PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 325) 


—o fire risk by safe installation and watchfulness. 


LD Sol’s light is the cheapest. Save artificial light by using sunlight. Place 
windows where feasible in south, east, and west of poultry houses. 


EFLECT light where wanted. Light the floor and mash hopper by (1) white 
ceiling and side walls; (2) the right kind of reflectors; and (3) clean lamps. 


CONOMIZE expense of maintenance by efficient installation suited to size and 
location of poultry buildings. Cost of operation and up-keep are of equal or 
greater importance than cost of installation. 


XERCISE good judgment. A steady fifty to sixty per cent production is pre- 
ferable to larger yield followed by a drop in production. “Slumps” are gen- 
erally due to over-lighting or over-feeding or both. 


‘ RADE stock into uniform flocks as to laying quality and condition. Early, 
medium or late-maturing pullets, or early, medium, or late-molting hens should 
be managed separately to secure most satisfactory results. 


IVE bright lights. Fowls should see fine grain in the litter. Allow one 
watt to six or eight square feet of floor space, assuming that the walls are white 


and reflectors are used. . 


S EE who is boss—you or the hen. 


urpees Seeds 
row; 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete 
guide to the vegetable and 
flower garden. It fully de- 
scribes Burpee Quality Seeds 
with a hundred of the finest 
vegetables and flowers illustrat- 
ed in the meee wanes. If 
neared re youare interested in gardening, 
Ve Arice Burpee tae. Burpee’s Annual will be mailed 
to you free. Write for your 
copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia, Pa. 








the Tractors with the 


“Draft-Horse” Motor and 
“Direct-Drive” Transmission 


HEN you get an Avery you get a tractor with a 

motor especially built for tractor work, and ex- _ 

clusively for Avery Tractors, It is built like a draft- < 
horse for the kind of work the tractor must do. Powerful, 
heavy-duty, low-speed—does not race under light loads or 
stall under heavy pulls. 


Itis ahorizontal opposed motorimproved 


and perfected with many exclusive Avery 
features. Its lengthdistributes the weight 
properly between the front and rear 
wheels. Its narrow width makes possible 
a narrower tractor with less side draft. 
Also a short, heavy, practically unbreak- 
able crankshaft—requires only two main 
bearings—always in perfect alignment— 
quickly adjustable with an ordinary 
socket wrench, 


Itis built with five-ring pistons, thermo- 
siphon cooling system, valves-in-the- 
head, renewable inner cylinder walls, and 
gasifiers that turn the kerosene or dis- 
tillate into gas and burn it all. 


Because of, its low speed the power of 
the Avery “Draft-Horse” Motor is de- 
livered through 


The Avery Patented 
Sliding Frame Transmission 


giving “‘Direct-Drive” in high, low, re- 
verse, orin the belt. The belt pulley is 
mounted right on the motor crankshaft. 
You get a larger percentage ofthe power 
developed by the Avery “Draft-Horse” 

Motor at the drawbar, and all the power 
in the belt. 


These and other big features make Avery 


Tractors run steady, eco- 
nomically andlast a long 
time. These are some of 
the reasons why Avery 
Owners are buying their 
second, third, fourth and 
even sixth Avery Trac- 
tors. They are easy to 
operate, even by the in- 
experienced. Avery prices 
are based upon the big 
output of three large 
Avery factories and the 
low selling cost of the 
complete Avery Line. 


The Avery Line 


includes tractors for every size farm- 
Six sizes, 8-16 to 40-80 H. P.. with 

“Draft-Horse” Motors and “*Direct- 
Drive” Transmissions. Two small 
tractors, Six-Cylinder Model “C”’ and 
5-10 H. P. Model ee One and two row 
Motor Cultivators, “‘Self-Lift’? Mold- 
board and Disc Plows, Li sters and Grain 
Drills, “Self-Adjusting Tractor Disc 
Harrows. Also roller bearing Threshers, 
Silo Fillers, etc. 


Write for the Avery Catalog 
and interesting Tractor “Hitch Book.” 
Both books free. 


AVERY COMPANY, 4703Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Houses, Distributors and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


VERY 


Motor Farmin§, Threshing 
and Road Bass Machine ney 





The MOLINE 


Tractor is Universal 


itis THE ONLY 
FARM POWER-PLANT 


Combining 


Exclusive Features with Indispensable Results 


1. Does all field work, including cultivating, 
harvesting and belt work 


Means No duplication by horses 
One man completely operates both tractor 


and all implements Means AA large saving in labor 


A single seat in the center of all controls of 
tractor and implement 


Means Great ease of operation 
A single unit of operation—the tractor and 


implements form but one unit Can back and turn short 


Means 


Operator sees all his work—“Foresight is | 


better than hind sight” f Means _ Better and faster work 


Tractive power in front of the work with 


operator behind the work Means Power used as horses are used 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


The Power of a 


Correct Principle 

The principle of doing all field op- - 
_ erations with one man sitting == 
* where he can watch his work is =='—. 

correct, or farming has always 

been done backward, and the op- --- 

erator would always have ridden 

or lead his horses instead of driv- 

ing them. 


The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of 
nine big horses where the horses stood—is driven 
just like horses are driven, from the seat of the im- 
plement, and hitched up to the implements just like 
horses are hitched. 


NOTE-—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horse drawn implements you now have with the Mo- 
line Universal the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Atlanta 

New Orleane 
Dallas 

St. Louis 


Oklahoma City 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. S 
Baltimore 

Los Angeles 


pokane 
Portland 


Stockton, Cal. Denver 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Salt Lake City 


Minot, N. D. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
es Moines 

Bloomington, III. 


Indianapolis 
Columbus, Ohio 


Jackscn, Mich. 
Minneapolis 





AVALON FARMS 


(Registered U. 8S. Patent Office) 


What Would It Profit Us 


to offer Avalon Farms HOG-TONE on our 60 
Days’ Free Trial basis, if it failed to produce the 
results we promise? 


The institution behind Avalon Farms Veterinary 
Remedies has absolute confidence in the efficacy 

of all its products—and is achieving a satisfac- 
tory measure of success by relying absolutely on 
the fairmindedness of farmers using Avalon 
Farm remedies. 


Why not try Hog-Tone on your hogs? All 

you need do is fill out and mail coupon be- JB evn soaeine comma _ 
low. You pay only if you are prceennneiy pene : 
completely satisfied that you got 

more fat from the same feed 
and that the HOG-TONE has 
eliminated the minor diseases 
that retard hog-growth. 


— _— CO., 341W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


I hav Ship me immediately enough Ava- 
lon Parma ii0G: TONE to treat them for 60 days, I am to 
pay nothing now except transportation charges. Lagree 
to Hoe results to you at end of 60 days and pay for the 

TONE at that time if it has done all that you claim. 
te does not, I will return the labels to you and you 
agree to cancel the charge. 


Meri Des AND a cena tsseeeas State 
Shipping Point... 


Avalon Farms Company 
341 West Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Name and Address of My Druggist.. 








Put Your Chicks on this Schedule 


If you expect to have layers in December your chicks must be properly 


developed during the first six weeks. They must be supplied with the 
same balance of nutritive elements that they got from the egg for their 
first nourishment. Put your chicks on the following schedule and reap 
the profits that come from sturdy winter layers: 























































































































FIRST WEEK 


Do not feed chicks at all for forty-eight hours. Keep them warm and dry. 
Nature has provided a feed for the first few days in the form of the remainder of 
the yolk of the egg which is drawn to the little chick’s body just before it breaks 
the shell. After the second day feed Purina Chicken Chowder, dampened with 
warm water, sweet milk or fresh buttermilk until crumbly, five times a day—at 
7:00, 9:30, 12:00, 2:30 and 5:30 o’clock. Do not shift from sweet to sour milk, 
or vice versa. Feed only as much as will be cleaned up. Remove and destroy 
damp Chowder after fifteen minutes. 


SECOND WEEK 


Replace the night meal with Purina Chick Feed, throwing it in a shallow litter 
of clean hay or straw. Continue four feedings a day of the damp Purina Chicken 
Chowder. 

THIRD TO FIFTH WEEK 


Discontinue the damp Purina Chicken Chowder, keeping dry Purina Chicken 
Chowder before the chicks in an open hopper all the time. Throw as much Purina 
Chick Feed in the litter as will be eaten up clean four times a day. Get the chicks 
out of doors, on the ground, if the weather is warm and dry. Avoid dewy grass 
and keep the feathers dry. Keep the chicks hungry. 


SIXTH TO TENTH WEEK 


Change gradually from Purina Chick Feed to Purina Scratch Feed, mixing a 
little more Scratch Feed with the Chick Feed each succeeding day. Feed the grain 


feed in a litter three or four times a day. Keep dry Purina Chicken Chowder 
before the chicks all the time. 


After the first week supply plenty of fresh greens all the time. Keep the water 
basins absolutely clean and filled with fresh water. Supply plenty offine grit (coarse 
sand may be used the first week or two instead). Some poultry raisers keep fine 
ground limestone or oyster shells in hoppers. 


Double Development or Money Back Guaranteed 


The money paid for Purina Chicken Chowder will be refunded if baby 
chicks when fed Purina Chicken Chowder with Purina Chick Feed, as 


directed, do not develop twice as fast during the first six weeks as when 
fed a grain ration. 















RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 








Sold in 
of El: Checkerboard 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Nashville 











Buffalo 


=e. bags only 
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The 1920 
Primrose 
at the 1918 Price 


A study in manufactur- 
ing and Farm Equipment 
Economics 


Butter and baby shoes, underwear and eggs, coal 
and automobiles— prices of these things and other 
things have climbed and climbed since Armistice 
Day. Has the price of anything on earth stayed 
down? 


Yes! Primrose! 


Primrose Cream Separators are selling for the price 
of 1918—selling for slightly more than the good old 
price of 1914—before the war days. Primrose popu- 
larity has grown so rapidly that the big production 
permits the maintenance of the low price. 


To the analytical student, Primrose Cream Separator 
price stability presents an interesting study in manu- 
facturing and farm equipment economics. 


To the practical farmer it presents an opportunity to buy an 
exceptionally high-quality product at an unusually low price. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 
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FEEDING 
BROOD SOWS 


Bigger, Stronger Litters and 
Bigger, Faster Growing Shoats 


The care and feed given the sow from the time she is bred until she farrows 
and then, both sow and litter until weaning time, has much to do with the profits 


you make from your hogs. If your sows are fed and handled right, bigger, stronger 
litters are sure to come. The pigs will thrive better, grow vigorously right up to weaning time. Then, 
if given the proper growing feed, pasture and exercise, bigger frames, heavier bone and better finish, 
with bigger profits, will result. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


and the SCHUMACHER SELF-FEEDING PLAN have proven to thousands of hog 
men and farmers to be an ideal way of raising hogs. First, SCHUMACHER FEED, 
fed in self-feeders with tankage, puts brood sows in ideal farrowing condition. Second, it gives the little 
pigs the right start through the mother. Third, after weaning it develops bigger bone and frames, and with 
the addition of corn and tankage it will put on fat quicker and cheaper than anything you ever used. 
Don’t feed ear corn in a snow covered feed lot—it is too expensive—too much feed 
is wasted. The self-feeder with compartments for corn, tankage and Schumacher 
affords a much cheaper and better way. 


The Quaker Oals Company «ress Chicago, U.S.A. 
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COLLEGE STAFF 
HARD HIT BY 
THE INFLUENZA 


Dr. Betten Incapacitated Dur- 
ing Rush Period 


DEAN MANN RETURNED 
Senn anil Hutcheson 
Also Recovered 


Profs. 


The epidemic of ‘‘flu,”’ grippe, and 
throat diseases which has swept the | 
country did not pass Ithaca by. 
The infirmary was overtaxed dur-| 
ing both Block Week and Farmers’ 
Week, but fortunately few of the 
cases resulted in death. The epi- 
demic started to decline soon after 
the first week in February. 

Doctor Cornelius Betten, 
tary of the college, has not 
at his office since February 
ing confined to his home 
rather a severe case of influenza. 
He is now reported to be on the 
mend, however, and may be expect- 
ed back at his desk almost any 
day. “Dick” (R. A.) Morduff had 
to leave for a while his weather re- 
searches and go back to his old 
job, helping Mr. Smith, Miss Ash- 
ton and all of them thru the rush 
hours of registration. 


Well or Getting Well 


Dean Mann, who was ill for some 
time around Christmas, was as 
active as ever thruout Farmers’ 
Week. Professor J. L. Stone, re- 
tired, who was also ill, is said to 
be coming along in good shape. 


Professor C. B. Hutchinson of 
the plant breeding department went 
out to his old school, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and addressed 
Farmers’ Week audiences during 
the week of January 19-23. He 
was taken with influenza while 
there, and has only recently re- 
turned to Cornell, in full health. 


secre- 
been 

be- 
with 


1, 


Rees-Anderson 


We are giad to 
marriage of Professor R. W. Rees 
of the pomology department and 
Miss J. Norma Anderson, who is a 
graduate and instructing in plant 
pathology. The ceremony took 
place in Sage Chapel January 16. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rees will be at home 


announce the 


campus. 
| 





at 537 University Avenue. 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’ 





Hazel M. Andrews, a member of | 
the junior class in agriculture, and | 
an assistant editor of The Country- | 
man, died of pneumonia at the Cor- | 
nell infirmary on February 6. She 
entered the university from her | 
home in Newark Valley, N. Y., tak- | 
ing work in home economics and | 
being active in student affairs. Her 
death is greatly mourned on tne | 


| CROP SPECIALISTS AND 


ESTIMATORS WANTED 


Mr. Shepherd, Local Field 
Agent, Issues Call 


John B. Shepherd, the local field | 
agent for the bureau of crop esti- 
mates, tells us that this bureau} 
wants quite a number of capable | 
college men who have had some ex- | 
perience. A law now before Con- | 
gress will greatly expand the esti- 
mation activities of the federal de- 
partment of agriculture, both as to 
the number of persons employed 
and the range of activities under- 
taken. 

Especially 
Shepherd, 
opening 


attractive, says Mr. 

are opportunities now 
up for capable and ex- 
perienced crop. specialists. These | 
men will cover the entire country 
and should soon become recognized 
authorities in their specialities. | 
There is also need for men trained | 
in the interpretation and utilization 
of figures, and for persons skilled 
in preparing facts for newspaper 
publication. | 

Mr. Shepherd has an office in 
Forestry 312, and will be glad to! 
talk to any interested person. 


PROF. KNUDSON 


IN SPAIN 


| lady 
| cheek-to-cheek with a stalwart ad- 
| mirer, 


Will Lecture This Month at 
Madrid University 


| mittee 


Professor Lewis Knudson of the 
department of plant physiology, ! 
now absent on leave, will spend the 
months of March and April in| 
Spain, and will deliver a series of | 
lectures on vegetable physiology at | 
the Spanish University, according | 
to an Associated Press dispatch | 
from Madrid. Professor Knudson | 
left Ithaca last October, on his 
sabbatical year and had been spend- | 
ing the winter in Paris studying. | 
After his trip to Spain he expects | 
also to visit the University of 
Strassburg. | 


| by lighting up right 
| of 


| evening. 


| whole 
| to see what would happen. 


| village 


‘'HOWARD PLAYS 


THE BELLE FOR 
OLD INTERLAKEN 


Local Lad the Leading Lady of 
the Village Ball 


THE TOWN SCANDALIZED 


Eases Right Up Into Smoker 
With Rest of the Boys 


Bob Howard, Sp, was 
sation of the Interlaken Masque. 
He is said also to have created a 
sensation on the way thereto. 

Arrayed in the fineries of the 
latest feminine fashions, and ac- 
companied by a train of admirers, 
including gentlemen of such emin- 
ence as Tubby Nordgren, Tim 
Moore, Art Simpson, Jim Gee, and 
Don Moorehead, Bob burst into 
the placidity of the smoking car 
of the Interlaken local on Febru- 
ary 13, and electrified all beholders 
with the rest 
the boys. Word quickly ran 
thru the train that there was a lady 
a-puffin’ away up in the smoker, 
and that she would be at the mas- 
querade ball at Interlaken that 
Gentlemen of the party 
with homes in Interlaken found 
themselves anything but popular 
and respected in their own home 
town when they arrived But the 
town turned out to the ball 


the sen- 


How She Did Dance 


Much happened. How that gal 
danced! The inhabitants of the 
conferred in dark corners 
and in deep whispers. The climax 
came at eleven o'clock when the 
danced an entire number 


cheek-to-cheek ani nothing 
touching! <A viligance com- 
of tcwaspeople, mobilized 
earlier in the evening, was just 
about to take action, when the 
dancers unmasked and the lady also 
unwigged. 

“Well!” said one of the chaper- 
ones. “I must say I did think it 
was a woman, but I can’t say it 
acted very womanly.” 


else 


The three week’s short course in 
farm tractors, offered by the rural 
engineering department, opened on 
the Monday following Farmers’ 
Week, February 16, with excellent 
attendance. It will close March 6. 
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Bond 
Johnson 


Creal (1st) 
Jennings 


A happy climax to the eleventh | 


annual Eastman Stage, held in 
Bailey Hall on Thursday night of 
Farmers’ Week, came when Dean 
Mann read a letter from W. H. 
Hook, ’12, who “made the stage” in 
1911, but who was not among the 
prize winners. He had, he wrote, 
often thot that if he ever came into 
money he would offer a compensa- 
tion prize to men passing success- 
fully from the crowd of seventy- 
five who try out for the stage to the 
six finally chosen to speak, and 
who, in the final speaking, do not 
win or “‘place.”” And now, prospect- 
ing in Texas, he had quite recently 
literally “struck oil,’ and was glad 
to send twenty dollars to each of 
the speakers not awarded first or 
second prize. 

H. L. Creal, ’20 


. first 
prize of a hundred 


by 


won the 
dollars 


Eighty Dollars Added to Eastman Prize 
By Generosity of W. 


a 


H. Hook, ’12, Prospector 




















Rothwell (2nd) 


Meadsday 


of the 
of the 


splendid presentation 
lems and possibilities 
farm bureau _ federation. J. 
Rothwell, '20 was awarded 
for the convincing manner in which 
he conversed with the audience on 
the need of “Conservation i 
America.” Walter Meadsday, 
°20, argued for the league of 
tions in the light of his war 
periences; Clarence Johnson, 
showed the desirability of an 
commercialized county fair, 
both B. A. Jennings, ’21 and F. H. 
Bond, °22, treated ably with dif- 
ferent phases of the marketing 
problem. 

The stage was poorly attended by 
a spiritless audience, but the speak- 
ing was fully up to the standard 
of previous years. This is the first 
stage since 1914 that has not in- 
cluded a woman speaker. 


prob- 
new 








| Other Neighborhood News Gleaned By Our Correspondents 





Students who have assisted in 
compiling the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to Tompkins County 
farmers on the subject of the day- 
light saving plan say that they fur- 
nish as excellent specimans of the 
power of invective as even Falstaff 
in his palmiest days. George R. 
Fitts, president of the country farm 
bureau, announces more sedately 
that the farmers questioned have 
shown almost unanimous opposi- 
tion to the measure. 


Prof. E. W. Benjamin has been 
appointed advisor to the special 
committee of the department of 
farms and markets at Albany to 





| establish egg grades and 
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L. 
second | 


| we 





prepare | 
|}laws for the standardization of | 
eggs. 
| Prof. J. H. Vorhees of the de- 
| partment of farm crops resigned 


| February 1 to become assistant edi- | 


itor of the Pennsylvania Farmer, 
| Philadelphia. 

| Professors Hosmer, Spring, Reck- 
| nagel, and Guise attended a meet- 
ing of the New York State Forestry 


| Association at Buffalo on January | 


|28. At the meeting Professor 
| Spring was elected auditor of the 
| association. At a meeting in New 
| York on January 13 Professor Hos- 


| bothen emphasized particularly the 
|influence of practical Christianity 






DAIRY 


Professor Troy has just returned 
from Sabbatical leave. His time has 
been devoted partly to experimental 
work and partly to writing up 
methods of testing and standard- 
izing dairy products in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Timothy Mojonnier 
of Mojonnier Brothers Company, 
Chicago. The findings may be pub- 
lished later in book form. 








About eighty students in the 
course of Dairy I and about sey- 
enty-five winter course’ students 


took the examination for the State 
Testers license for testing milk 
and cream by the Babcock method. 
The license is necessary for test- 
ing where milx is bought or sold 
on the fat basis by the Babcock 
method or where the test is used 
as a public record. Ninety per cent 
of the competitors passed the ex- 
amination. 








Professor Guthrie has just re- 
turned from New York where he 
has been scoring navy butter placed 
in storage last summer. 


Mr. W. A. Ayres is seriously ill 
with pleuro-pneumonia. He is get- 
ting along well considering the ser- 
iousness of the illness. 








On February 24 Professor Fiske 
will address the Western New York 
Butter and Cheese Makers Conven- 
tion at Cuba. 


Big Party at Neighbor Warren’s 

The folks in agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management have 
a faculty for having a good time 
which make the rest of us wish 
were working in that depart- 
ment. One evening not long ago 
they held a picnic in the Farm 
management building. Plenty of 
good eats, games and music were 
on the program. Not the least en- 
joyable was the barrel of “spies” 
brot over by neighbor Warren. 
All the professors and instructors 
and their wives, clerks, account- 
ants and assistants not detained by 
sickness attended, and voted in 
favor of having these social events 
as ‘often as Miss Bush will be host- 
ess at them. 





mer was elected chairman of the 
New York Section of the Society 


of American Foresters. 


Sam Higginbothen, dean of the 
Agricultural College of Allababad, 
India, gave an interesting lecture 
on scientific agriculture as a solu- 
tion of the famine problem in In- 
dia. It was held in Barnes Hall on 
January 27. In the afternoon he 
met informally seniors and gradu- 
ate students of the agricultural 
college who were interested in his 
particular line of work. Higgin- 


in aiding the lower castes in India. 
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DOM ECON 


Miss Blackmore, Miss Hope and 
Miss Hunter from the clothing de- 
partment were busy making 
costumes for the annual Kermis 
presented at Farmers’ Week, which 
costumes were a feature of the| 
performance. 


Prof. Van Rensselaer and Prof. | 
Rose acted as joint hostesses with | 
the departmental staff in entertain- 
ing the Campus Club at its monthly 
meeting the third Wednesday in 
January. 


Lucile Brewer has returned from 
her vacation spent at her home in 
Gordon, Nebraska. Miss Brewer 
accepted an invitation to lecture at | 
the annual Farmers’ Week of the | 
Michigan Agricultureal College and 
stopped at Lansing for this meet- | 
ing on her return. 


Dr. Ruby Greene Smith of the 
home bureau office, was called to 
Washington, in January by the 
federal office of extension, north 
and west, to assist in the prepara- | 
tion of a government bulletin based 
on a study of the national returns 
from the farm homes survey. 


“Feeding for the Sick” and 
“Health in the Home” are two 
new courses offered in Dom Econ 
this semester. Prof. Lulu Graves 
will give the course in feeding for 
the sick. 





Mabel Randolph arrived at Cor- 
nell January 1 and has taken up.her 
duties as department secretary. 
Previous to coming here Miss 
Randolph held the position of secre- 
tary to the president of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota for several 
years. 


Mary A. Gaut, instructor in cloth- 
ing for the winter course has left 
for Nashville, Tennessee, where she 
will continue her work at Peabody 
College, the next semester. 


Mrs. Helen B. Young held open 
house for her class in housing Sat- 
urday afternoons January 24 and 
31. The girls had a wonderful time 
wandering thru the model home and 
exclaiming over each pleasing and 


unexpected arrangement. The af- 
ternoon was complete when Mrs. 
Young brought forth the crullers 
and cocoa for refreshments. 


The household management class 
was given a treat when Helen 
Louise Johnson, editor of the Gen- 
eral Federation Magazine, New 
York City, spoke to them, on Janu- 
ary 30 and 31, concerning the bud- 
get system. She also spoke on 
“Standard Clothing for Women.” 
Both talks were greatly enjoyed by 
the Dom Econ girls. 


Natural Acting Marks Presentation of 


“All Thumbs,” the Third Kermis Play 


“That boy didn’t have to act; he 
was it!” 


The speaker was referring to 
Henry, the hired man in the Farm- 
ers’ Week play, 
part was played by G. B. Harrison 
whose attitudes and drawls fully 
satisfied the audience. 

The play this year was character- 
ized by an especial fitness in each 
part. 
boy, needed only the looks and voice 


and action of H. L. Schofield to be} 


wholly realistic. A. W. Force, or- 
iginally cast for the part, might 
have been more poetic and less boy- 
ish, but in either case the character 
fitted. 


Powdered hair and a grizzled 
mustache could not wholly 
away the youthfulness of E. B. 
TerBush and make him a convinc- 
ing father as W. P. Jones. Lowell 
Huntington as Jeff Hinkley looked 
and acted the part of the success- 
ful and unimaginative farm neigh- 
bor; and the character 
Pratt fitted W. I. L. Duncan quite 
as closely as the tights he wore 
in the last act. F. L. Manning 


had a part in the Kermis play two | 
years ago, at which time he won| 
the Eastman stage with a speech} 


that had a good deal of preach- 
ing; as a Farmers’ Week visitor 


this year he stepped naturally into} 


the preacher’s part the day before 
the performance when D. H. Heller 
who had originally been cast as the 


“All Thumbs.” The | 


Hugh Jones, the poet-farmer | 


take | : : 
| audience was secure. She played 
| with such calm assurance and per- 


pastor was taken ill. B. Y. Kinzey 
had a small part as Thornton Bing- 
ham but made the most of it, also 
coming in at the last moment to 
complete a cast in which five-ninths 
of the principals had been com- 
pletely changed in the course of re- 
hearsals. 

The two women in the play, 
Anita, the school teacher, played 
by Faye Vories and Mrs. Jones, the 
mother of the poet, by Sarah Van 
Wagenen, were particularly well 
east. Miss Vories showed an es- 
pecially intelligent conception of 


| the part, and her acting was mark- 


eded by an artistic restraint at all 
times. From the moment that Miss 
Van Wagenen, as Mrs. Jones, was 
disclosed in the opening curtain, 
her place in the sympathies of the 


fect ease that she lent confidence to 
the whole cast and steadied the 
production more than any other 


| performer. 
of Billy | 


All in all, the acting was mark- 
ed thruout by a consumate 
naturalness. This may have been 
due to the characteristics of the 
actors or to the training given by 
Professor Everett; at any rate no 
one familiar with the play can deny 
that the one fact which added most 
to the success of the performance 
was the skill with which the final 
cast was chosen in respect to its 
fitness to the parts portrayed. 


PEOPLE WHO HELPED PUT IT OVER 


Prof. Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Prof. Flora Rose have accepted in- 
vitations to meet with various 
women’s state organizations in New 
York, Buffalo, Binghamton and 
Cortland during the month. 


Left to right :—Duffies, general manager; Harrison as Henry; Man- 
ning as The Pastor; Miss Vories as Anita; Huntington as Jeff; 
Schofield (seated) as Hugh; Miss Van Wagenen as Mrs. Jones; 
Duncan as Billy; Ter Bush as W. P. Jones. And then Prellwitz, Scenic 
Director; Miss Hunter and Miss Blackmore, Costumers ; DuBois, Stage 
Manager; MacDonald, Howlett and Button, Assistants. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OUR 


COUNTRY WEEKLIES 
DECORATED BY COLLEGE 


Warrensburg ond Camden Take 
Blue, Artist Checks Judges 








Decision 
Stone 192 was full of human in- 
terest thruout the entire week. 
One hundred and ninety-eight 
country weeklies sent their best is- 
sues to be judged in two contests, 


one for excellence of make-up, the 
other for thoroness in covering local 


news. These papers were display- 
ed about the walls, papering them 
completely. Simply wandering the 
rounds. of the room, comparing the 
different papers, and scanning the 
intimate items of their personal 
columns, gave one a new concep- 


tion of the powerful place which the 


rural weekly holds in this state, 
and in American life. 

The awards for makeup went to 
The Warrensburg News, The Hast- 


ings News, and The Liberty Regis- 
ter, in the order named. The three 
papers adjudged best as to material 


were The Camden Advance Journal, 
The Port Bryon Chronicle, and the 
Delaware Republican of Delhi. 

It may he of interest to know 
that Walter King Stone, artist and 
illustrator, placed the papers as to 


makeup in precisely the same order 
that the editor-judges had previous- 
Ivy chosen. 

There's an art to everything, 
particularly to makeup. 


and 


“High Analysis Fertilizers Save 
Car Space’’—Cavanaugh 
In a lecture. “Some phases of the 


fertilizer Question,’ Professor G. W. 
Cavenaugh urged strongly the 
early purchase of fertilizers. Due 
to the unsettled labor conditions, 


the strikes in the phosphate mines, 
and the shortage of cars the amount 
of aVailable fertilizer limited. 
Professor Cavenaugh pointed 
out the economical saving and the 
efficiency of high grade fertilizers 
as against the use of low grade fer- 
tilizers. 


also 


Who’s Knocking Now? 


“The country newspaper habit- 
ually boosts its community altho 
the community continually knocks | 
the paper.” This was the gist of 
the address given by Lee Parsons, 
editor of The Cortland Democrat, 
at the forum for newspaper men 
on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Parsons urged that there be more 
cooperation, a better understand- 


ing, and a closer bond of friendship 
between the newspaper and the 
community. 





Large crowds 
saving exhibit 
mics building. 
display of electric 
chines, vacuum cleaners, 
machines and a great many other 
devices to simplify the tasks of the 
busy housewife. 


the 
home 
was a 

washing 


visited 
in the 
There 


labor 
econo- 
large 
ma- 
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sewing | 





SIDELIGHTS 


Dean 


Mann gave his address of 
welcome at two p. m. on Monday 
in Roberts Assembly. He urged 
that the visitors feel perfectly free 
to ask questions, and join in dis- 


cussion, 

Attendance for the first day ex- 
ceeded that of any previous first 
day, but after that it fell off and at 


the end showed 2,790, nearly a 
thousand less than last year. 

The restricted attendance is 
traced to heavy snowstorms and 


consequent traffic difficulties. 
Severe weather also gave difficulty 
in the matter of obtaining water for 


stock. Above all, the present epi- 
demic of cold weather diseases had 
its effect. 


One thing which increases stead- 
ily from year to year, despite wind 
and weather, fire and plague, is the 
number of signs in Roberts Corri- 
dor during Farmers’ Week. This 
year they numbered 54 as against 
44 in 1917, the last year the present 
reporter was here to count them. 


To watch the crowd on the first 
day being initiated into the myster- 
ies of the om Econ cafeteria, car- 
ried you back to your first dinner 
in a dining car. Lucky people, 
these, who don't have to stand in 
line for their food often as to 
divest the process of all charm and 
wonder! 


so 


Other things which the visitors 
gazed upon with glee were the flop- 
ping gollashes of the students, par- 
ticularly of the coeds, and the way 
hardened Cornellians go down the 
hill, leaping blithely from slide to 
slide. 





EK. R. Barney, won the grand 
championship cup for excellence in 
fitting cattle for show. 





"99 


The livestock parade on Friday 
reached from Roberts almost out 
to Poultry. It passed in review in 
front of the main agricultural group 
and was warmly applauded. The 
stock in fine shape, and made quite 
a showing. 

Landscape Art's demonstration 
of the proper disposition of wind- 
breaks and shrubbery for beauti- 
fying and protecting the farmstead 
was a center of interest thruout 
the week, particularly in the case of 
visiting ladies. 


The poultry department conduct- 
ed its usual poultry guessing con- 
tests thruout the week. Monday, 
visitors hazarded opinions as to the 


age of young chicks; Tuesday, on 
the prepotency of roosters; Wed- 


nesday, the laying power of certain 
hens; and on Thursday and Fri- 
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BAILEY HALL FORUMS 
WERE FEATURE OF WEEK 


Schurman, Orth, Lusk, and Mrs, 
Vanderlip Join Farmers in 
Discussion 


The civics forum held in Bailey 
Hall was of especial significance 
at this time, when the farmer is be- 
ing called more and more into the 
field of public influence. It drew 
speakers of extraordinary distine- 
tion. Prof. Samuel P. Orth’s ad- 
dress on “Americanism” delivered 
on Tuesday, comprised the best and 
most enduring of the old Fourth of 
July oration, but reduced to logie 
and presented with a fine serious- 
ness. The next day Jacob Gout 
Schurman, president of Cornell, 
sounded solemn warning against 
class selfishness and arrogance, and 
on the last day of the session, Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip prophesied fields 
of usefulness for  enfranchised 
woman. 


Senator Clayton R. Lusk, 
of the committee which is investi- 
gating radicalism in New York, 
followed Mrs. Vanderlip. He took 
issue with her on the advisability 
of an eight-hour day for woman 
workers, and pointed out that such 
laws already passed had in many 


cases wrought real hardship. Turn- 


ing to his announced = subject, 
“Bolshevism,” the senator demon- 
strated that in the light of find- 
ings made by his committee, bol- 
shevism is not only a scare and a 
dglusion but a real menace to the 


state. 


Miss Ruperti Beats the Boys in 
Horse Training Contest 


It certainly takes the women when 
it comes to taming bad actors, Miss 
Ida Ruperti won the horse training 
contest on Tuesday afternoon, and 
was awarded a gold medal. Miss 
Ruperti has had considerable ex- 
perience with horses, having show- 
ed at Madison Square Garden. The 
colt showed the results of her skill. 
She had it eating out of her hand, 
following her around like a dog, 
and as a grand finale she made it 
lie down and play dead. M. G. 
Beck °20, had a difficult task in 
training his colt because it was of 
the phelegmatic type and slow to 
learn. He fully deserve’? his sec- 
ond place. W. R. Freeman was 
third with beautiful little sorrel 
filly. 


a 


The Sick Perform 

the Eastman 
were carried thru in larve measure 
this year by students sick enough 
to be home and in bed. Cap Creel, 
winning the Eastman, with- 
drew to the infirmary for a quiet 
week-end. Both the leading lady 
and the character lead of the Ker- 
mis play a'so played while ill, re- 


Kermis and 


stage 


day, on the number of eggs layed | fusing to allow themse'ves to be- 
during the lifetime of exhibited in- | come 
after. 


dividuals. 


incapicitated until the day 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


Hert fern 


Clothes 


YOU CAN ECONOMIZE IN CLOTHES 


The high cost of clothes is not the price you pay for them; 
it’s what you get for your money. 


If the clothes don’t wear, don’t give you good service, 
they’re expensive at any price. You can reduce the cost 
of clothes by being particular about what you get for what 
you spend. Money back if you’re not satisfied— good busi- 
ness, isn’t it? 


i BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY. Inc. 


oman 


such The Home of HART, SHAFFNER & MARX and SOCIETY CLOTHING 
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Miss td + 
. wee We serve the best meals at the much—possibly more 
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skill. 
hand, 


The “Ag” Student 


Strictly table service. od: in other collages. 


We can help you keep 
Meals at all hours. them at their highest 


Music at dinner. efficiency. 


sorrel 


Make this your headquarters 
stage 


eee WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


nough =f : 208 East State Street 
Creel, “For Students by Students” 
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~- 318 COLLEGE AVENUE 


* WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 
Four Doors Below Dryden onthe Right 
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Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































FARMERS’ WEEK LECTURES | 





At the 
Prof. E. 
the seed 
York. 


first lecture of 
V. Hardenburg 
potato problem 


the week, 
discussed 
of New 


type, thereby eliminating many 
the varieties which differ only 
name. Our yield per acre is not as 
great as that in many other sec- 


tions, but only because our climate 


is not 
and not 
Selection 


suited to 
because of poor 
in potatoes can 
tive in increasing yield and 
ease resistence. Hill selection 
rather than tuber selection 
be the means toward this end. Fig- 
ures show that New York as a 
whole can well afford to plant 
more seed to the acre. 


potato growing, 
methods, 


be effec- 


ADAMS ON PUBLICITY 
“It’s either news or advertising,” 


said Prof. Bristow Adams to his 
conference of country editors, 
gathered in their Stone Hall exhi- 
bition room on Wednesday. He 
showed how the propaganda and 
publicity idea had run away with} 
the country during the past few 
years and how it had got to a 
point where people hardly believe | 


what they see in the papers. Prof. 


Adam’s subject was “The Use and | 


Abuse 
said, 


of Publicity.” 
lay in the 
news; its abuse, in the publication 
of advertisements, surreptiously 
disguised, in the news columns. 


It’s use, he 


FEMININE CIVICS 

Work to be done by women in 
making New York a better state in 
which to live was again stressed 
at the conference of the state fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, held in 
the Home Economic 
Friday. Mrs. George Hewitt, presi- 
dent of the federation, was the 
principle speaker. 


THE CAR SHORTAGE 
Speaking before the farm _ bu- 
reau conference, held in Bailey Hall 


during the week, Samuel Frazer of | 


Geneseo reported the results of an 


extended personal investigation into | 


the car shortage. He said that the 
federal railroad administration had 
proposed new tariffs for refrigera- 
tor cars which in some cases would 
make the ice cost more than the 
fruit. 


PURE LIME AS A SPRAY 

P. J. Parrott, entomologist of the 
Geneoa experiment station, was 
particularly interesting in his lec- 
ture on the latest in insect and dis- 
ease control. Among other inno- 
hations which he said had stood up 
well under tests at the station, were 
spraying with lime alone, as an in- 
secticidal spray in the late summer 


FINLEY ON EDUCATION 

“Education the only 
the nation,” said 
ley, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, speaking in Bailey Hall on 
Tuesday. He _ pointed out how 
France held her schools 
even when the children had to 
to them wearing gas masks, and 
how England passed the Fischer 
bill, expanding its educational 


is 


hope 


go 





He pointed out the need of 
standardizing potatoes according to 
of 
in 


dis- | 


should | 


dissemination of | 


building on} 


of | 
Doctor John Fin- | 


together | 























































































THE POULTRY BALLET 


This cut, donated by the poultry 
department and crowded out of the 


front of the 
print here. 


issue, we are glad to 


measures, at the very crisis of the 


war. Good country schools he 
thot, are particularly fundamental 
to any effective rural civilization, 


and the primary need of the such 
| schools is enough nioney to attract 
| inspiring teachers. 

EASTERN BEEF CATTLE 

Prof. W. H. Tomhave of the 
| Pennsylvania state college of agri- 
culture spoke to a large audience 
on Friday upon the subject of 
“Beef Production in the East.” 
| With the west approaching eastern 
conditions in respect to size of land 
holdings, he believes that beef cat- 
tled will become profitable along 
the Atlantic coast. 


Malt Wason To C.D. II 
The bone-dry Berry Patch now 
|dares to laugh at ag-folk, moistly 


meek, who pass up Block Week's 
| swell affairs and damply joy in 
Farmers’ Week. 


That feller C. D. II, I guess, was 
born and reared in some big city, 
and can not know like me and you 
the fun of it; the more's the pity! 
| Would that all neat and likely boys 
of sociable proclivities might share 
with us the heady joys of Farmers’ 
Week activities! 

’Tis then we bring the old folks 
in; ’tis then they tell us what they 
think of Bryan and crops and all 
this din of prices, bombs and print- 
ers’ ink. ‘Tis then we give out 
little shows and all our 
speeches say, to make them feel 
before they go that we are folks 
the same as they. 

And then it is that people sing the 





old, old songs in Bailey Hall, and 
argue the essential thing, without | 
a book—yep! after all, we'll pass} 
up parties swift and sleek, and all | 
of Block Week’s stress and fuss. 
A good old-fashioned Farmers’ 


| Week is plenty good enough for us. 


little | 
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| scored four victories 


; one 


| been 
Harriott may be able to play in the 


| work 













AROUND ROBERTS’ HALL 










At the present writing the Col- 
lege of Agriculture heads the inter 
college basketball league, having 
and met one 
defeat. We bowed to the Veter- 
narians as the result of a fast 
game which was only decided in an 
extra period. Two more games, 

with architecture, the other - 
with arts, remain on the schedule, 
Captain Hank Harriott seriously 
sprained his ankle in_ practice 
January 14 as a result of which he 


|} was confined to the infirmary one 


week. His position has temporarily 


filled by Cowan. Captain 


next game. New suits have been 
ordered for the team. They may 
arrive in time for the last game, 


at least they ought to be here for 
the next season. 
A NEW PROFESSOR ADAMS 
Prof. R. M. Adams has left his 
position with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to become 


professor of vegetable gardening. 
He will have charge of the farm 


crops division of the junior project 
in the State. 


OLD CLUBS GOING AGAIN 


The old Lazy Club and the more 
recent Poultry Association suffered 
severe setbacks during the war, but 
are again on their feet and going 
strong. The Lazy Club, now in its 
twenty-third year, had a big attend- 
ance at every informal meeting held 
during the first term. 

The Poultry Association suffered 
even more, but was taken in hand 
last December by a group of old 


members, and definitely reorgan- 
ized. R. H. Sawyer was elected 


| president; G. V. Vickers, secretary 


and treasurer; and R. V. DuBois, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 
These officers keep appointed hours 
at the club rooms, and are always 
accessable to any poultry student 
with a problem, or possessed of a 
desire to converse with his kind. 
The meetings of the association 
have been particularly well attend- 
ed, and have been addressed by au- 
thorities of note. Social affairs 
have prospered, and all of tthe 
traditional activities of the society 
have taken on fresh life. 
LECTURES IN LUXURY 
Prof. James G. Needham, Dr. 
George C. Embody and Mr. Harry 
T. Rogers, superintendent of state 
game farms, will be leading speak- 
ers at the conference of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, 
held in the luxurious confines of the 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
March 1 and 2. 
THE BOYS COME BACK 
Jack Vanderslice, Birge Kinne 


and E. B. Sullivan were three Coun- 
tryman boardmembers of ante-bel- 
lum days who dropped into the of- 
fice during Farmers’ Week for a 
reunion around the old coal stove. 
Few of the present incumbents had 
seen these men since that chaotic 
April in 1917 when Cornell rushed 
off to war, and discussions of who 
won said war and why were en- 
gaged in by all. 
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“We Treat Your Linen White” 


COLLECTIONS DAILY 
SERVICE PROMPT 
MENDING FREE 


STVDENT 
LAVNDRY 
AGENCY 


red 413 COLLEGE AVENUE 
ing Bell 1167 Ithaca 884 
P. C. WANSER ’20 A. R. NOLIN ’21 


\ 


Strand Theatre 


March 7th, 8th 
MAY ALLISON, in 
“The Walker Offs” 
HAROLD LLOYD, in 
“His Royal Slyness” 
March 14th, 15th 
“THE RIGHT OF WAY” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
DOUG. FAIRBANKS, in 
“Man from Painted Post” 
March 16th, 17th 
PAULINE FREDERICK, in 
“Loves of Letty” 
March 18th, 19th 
OWEN MOORE, in 
“Sooner or Later” 


COMING 
“Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” 


You hear a lot about over- 
size tires. What you 
hear most about 


KELLY - SPRINGFIELD 
TIRES 
IS OVERSIZE MILEAGE 


LANG’S GARAGE 
117-129 East Green Street 


Always at Your Service 


Both Phones 95 


At the Sign 
of the 


Green Lantern 


Regular lunch from 11:30 to 
2:00. 


We carry nothing but the best. 
A la carte at all hours. 


Try our steaks, chops, cutlets or 
chicken dinners. 


Rarebits, salads, and sandwiches 
a specialty. 


ee, 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THE CorneELt 
Countryman, Inc. Contributions 
should be in the hands of the Editor 
by the fifteenth of the month pre- 
vious to the date of issue. Say what 
you want and sign it, indicating 
whether you want your real name 
used, or another one. 








RUSSELL LORD, Editor 


No. 5 March 1920 





Exit Doc, Grinning 
Doc Fuller has appeared in per- 


son before the petitions commit- 
tee and entertained them _ into 
graduating him a term ahead of 
time. The Campus Countryman 
is therefore breaking in a new 
editor this month. | 

Doc did well with this enter-| 
prising journal during the first 
months of its life. He saw the 
whole ag campus as a bunch of 


country people living in something 
very like a rural community 
he wrote it up just like the country 
editor writes up his home 


Possessed of an utter inability to 


grow up, he grinned with the little | and to be “just folks’ 


world 
his 


he thus reported, and made 
paper grin with them. With 
Doc gone, the paper is bound to 
grow up a little, and something 
goes out of it which will be missed. 

Still, the idea is there, and 
ought to stick more or less. Start- 
ing last month, the paper passed 
out of the experimental stage and 
is now included in every number 
of the bigger paper instead 
simply in those issued about 
hill. 
of 


the 


the campus 
by Campus Notes now fall 
its dainty columns. It will 
to be a more responsible publica- 


covered 
within 


formerly 


tion from now on, but: we hope still | 


to keep it human, youthful, and a 
good grinner. 

The idea of reporting the campus 
to the alumni in this manner in- 
stead of the straight news form 
formerly employed in Campus 
Notes is that the human interest 
of happenings here seems to us 
greater than their news interest, 
particularly to those gone “far 
away from old Cornell,” and are a 
little bit homesick for what goes on 
here. 





Next month we shall castigate 
the wretch who writes the stu- 
dent directory and calls our girl 
“A. B. Smith.” 





have | 
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| 
| “Pro-wetness”: Our Pet Policy | 


Well, we now have the word 
“wet” and it’s got “bull’”’ beat | 
forty ways. We've had this nice} 
new word since before the War, 
but it’s still going strong. ‘‘Wet,” 
you must understand, is not here} 
applied in the usual aqueous, nor 


yet in the stronger alcoholic sense, 
but simply to indicate that fresh- | 
ness and unsophistication which, 
we submit, is the right, the duty 
and the glory of youth! 

It is a picturesque and an 
tremely effective word; there 
sneer in it which makes the man 
with the yellow and pink necktie 
squirm and turn out the next day 
in a black affair about as fitting 
to his mood and condition as the 
yellow and pink one would be on an 
honorary pallbearer. 

We address this to 
ing who have 


ex- 
is a 


the 
already seen 


discern- 
the 


| pity o’ it and, perhaps, the humor. 


To see a kid who ought to be in 
the yellow and pink stage of emo- 
tional expansion easing around 
with a frozen face, and the right 
sort of gollashes and sheepskin coat | 
and hat and all; to see him eye the 
passing throng of his fellows and 
whisper ‘wet’? wickedly out of the 
corner of his rosebud mouth; in} 
fine, to see nice boys and girls play- | 
ing the sophisticated and superior 
personage and thinking they’re get- | 
ting away with it—alas! And the 
dickens of it is that we're all doing 


it, more or less. 

The situation strikes us as one 
|needing reform and _ that’s our| 
business. Yes sir! The Campus 
Countryman hereby declares itself 
the chosen champion of the wet 
birdies. Agriculture is said to have 


and | and shall stand by it. 


town. | 


an unusual number. We believe it, 


If it’s “wet” 


to like people for what they are, 


| to want to stay as young and dizzy | 


it | 


of | 





as we can just as long as we can, | 
’ just as much 
as we can—we're not only wet, but | 
dripping. To your squirt-guns, 
gents, and let the battle proceed! 








Pensees d’Education 


*Twould seem such finished nourish- 
ment of mind, 

Such spaciousness of spirit as the | 
sage 


: ‘ | Of other days might search his star 
All of the multitudinous news | . . 


to find 

Is not bequeathed to us on printed 
page. 

Nor can we gain it studying the 
horse, 

Nor corn, nor cows nor any other 
thing | 

Passed out as “agriculture” in a 
course. 

Enduring things must mount on 
lighter wing! 

Consider Rome! Consider England 


when 

Great writers 
Coronas! 

From Rome a fiddle; 
and then 

From Greece the choicest product of 
Chacona’s! 

Heigh-ho! for all the patter of the 
sages, 

These be the things that have out- 
lived the ages! 


got along without 


English ale, 


A, ee oe. 





| walking 


| dat chicken ; 


}on 









THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





De Parson’s Warning 


Breddern and Sistern: 
I is going to denounce to you-all 
a dream what I[ dreampt las’ Sun- 


day night, aftah pertakin’ ob some 


uncommon luscious chicken at 
Brudder Jacksons. 

I dreampt dat I died and was 
blowed up to heaven by a angel, 
and pretty soon dere was me an’ 
old Saint Peter face to face, wid 
de gates a shining and de angels 
singing, and me _ standing on a 
damp cloud outside with him a- 
hollerin’ over de golden fence. 

“Who's dere? he hollers. 

I said who ‘twas. 

“What'd you have for dinnah?,” 
says Saint Peter. 

“Chicken,” I says. 

Just den come a clucking and a 
chirping. I thot maybe de angels 
Was taking de air, but no sah! 
Breddern an’ sistern, dere comes 
three big fat chickens, walking in 


a line jest as nice as ever vou saw! 
“De chickens et,” 
Saint Peter. 

Den ol’ Saint Peter 
hands t’ree times and 
tree big, fine-lookin’ gem’men, 
single file just like the 
chickens. Ol’ Saint Peter picks up 
de first chicken and opens its craw 
and says to de first gem’men, (a 
fine, big gem’men wid a halo of 
‘lectric lights) “Perfesser Rice, 
whose grain is dat?” 

An’ Perfesser Rice says, 
Colonel Carter’s grain. 
I could tell dat grain 
of his anywhere I seen it. Dat’s 
a stole chicken, as suah as you’ah 


you announces 


claps his 
out comes 


“Dat’s 


ol He fed 


| bohn!” 


An’ den Saint Peter says to de 
second gem’men, “Perfesser Heuser, 


whose chicken feet is dem?” An’ 
the second gem’men says, “Dem 
dere’s de Colonel's chicken feet.” 


| An’ Saint Peter asks de third gem’- 


men, “Perfesser Kent, whose 
chicken feathers is them?” And 
Perfesser Kent answers just like 


the other two, “‘Them’s the Colonel’s 
chicken feathers.” 

An’ den ol’ Saint Peter says to 
me, “You go on back down dere an’ 
tell dose people we got experts up 


here now, an’ dat dey'd better be 
more careful.” 
Hairpin Mechanics 
“Father, you come on now and 
fix that faucet.” 
“Aw! fit it yourself, Maggie; you 


’ 


got the education!” 
This sprightly dialog, received 
our private psychophone from 
the world of the near future, pre- 
dicts a condition sure to arise out 
of a new course in household en- 
gineering for women, just started 
this term by Professor B. B. Robb 
of Rural Engineering. 
Well, why not? But it will seem 
sort of strange to speak of “a 
handy woman about the house.” 


E. D. 
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NOT SATISFIED 

TILL YOU ARE 

—that’s the way we 
feel about it 


IT’S no stunt to sell a man a 
suit of clothes—or anything. 


The stunt is to bring him back again— 
and you can’t do it if you don’t give 
him satisfaction. 


We want to keep no man’s money if he 
isn’t getting all he expected out of his 
purchase ! 


We want everybody to know that we 
want to buy back, at full price, any- 
thing purchased here that did not turn 
out satisfactory. 


W. J. REED 


146 East State Street 
“The Store That Saves You Money” 








San Xavier Mission, Tucson, Arizona 
About 400 years old 
H. L. WALKER 


University 
Stationery Store 


H. L. Walker, Prop. 
422 Eddy Street 


Student Supplies of all Kinds 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
Amateur Finishing 


Developing, Printing, Enlarging 





The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial 
Work 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


“Say It With Flowers” 
AT EASTER TIME 
Spring Flowers are now in Season 


Violets, Roses, Sweet Peas, Tulips, 
Daffodils. Hyacinths 


The Bool Floral Co. 


215 E. State St. Flowerphones 120 


| 24-hour Service Work Guaranteed 
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We Carry on Our Shelves 


Practical Agricultural Books 
On Farm, Garden, Orchard and Home 


as selected by the teaching staff 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


State and Tioga Streets 
Ithaca, New York 





The 
Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
328 College Ave. 


z 


BATH TOWELS COMBS 
BATH SOAPS BRUSHES 
SHAVING SOAPS RAZORS 
TOILET ARTICLES 
DENTIFRICES 
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Sheldon Court 


Sanitary 
Ice Cream 


is conceded by all to be the 
Purest and most Delicious. Our 
deliveries reach all parts of the 
City. 

“Buttermilk the Drink of the 
Hour” is one of our 
specialties 
We serve Pure Milk and Cream 


in any quantity 


Sanitary Ice Cream 


& Milk Co., Inc. 


Both Phones 912 
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Are you giving 
your college of agriculture all the 


chances it should have to be of 
service to you? 


Are you telling 


your problems to the college, through 
your county agent or directly to spec- 
ialists at the college? 


a LT 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 
exists largely to help you solve your 
problems. When you submit them 
to\the college you are’likelyzto help 
yourself,‘to help the workers at the 
college,fand! to helptother farmers 
who have the same problems. — 


Just address your query to the 


College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It’s getting to be a pretty big place, 
but your letter will reach the right per- 
son, whether you want to know about 
feeds, soils, chickens, pigs, cooking, 
bugs, milk, flowers, alfalfa, woodlots, 
clothes, shrubbery, oat smut, accounts, 
or silos. Besides, it has publications on 
these and other subjects. They may 
help you start a reference library of 
your own. 





ooo 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Insures Cow Health 


"THE insulating blanket of still air in a 
Natco stable wall prevents sudden tem- 
perature changes. It protects the health of 
your cows and keeps up the milkflow in 
uncertain weather. Natco Hollow Tile 
walls do not gather moisture as do walls of 
sclid masonry, nor do they absorb grease, 
dirt or foul odors. an 


Natco Barns 


still air spaces 

are a permanent invesfmeni—not an expense. 
They need no painting and very seldom require 
repairs. They withstand severest windstorms and 
are fire-safe, being constructed of burnt clay tile. 
Natco walls are exceedingly strong. Masons lay 
up these walls very rapidly, easily handling the 
large-size units. 

Whatever you intend to build, build it with Natco Hollow 


Tile. Many uses are pictured and explained in our book, 
**Natco on the Farm.” Write for it today — free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1205 Fulton Building _Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and 
econonmical distribution 


_—— 


Barn and Silos on farm of 
Geo. and Jos. D, F, Jankin, 
Easton, Md, 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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